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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The Therm in Coal Distillation. 
Tue Cantor Lectures which Mr. E. V. Evans, O.B.E., 





F.L.C., the Chief Chemist and Products Manager of the | 


South Metropolitan Gas Company, is delivering at the 
Society of Arts, we venture to predict, will—if the suc- 
ceeding two are (as we are sure they will be) on the same 


to the gas industry. They will give us the results of the 
intimate study of the process of coal carbonization which the 
lecturer has been able to make at the works of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company; and they promise to be the 
means of inducing coal carbonizers to study, and to inter- 
pret the results of, every carbonization process from the 
thermal point of view. When the distribution of the original 
thermal energy of the coal in the various products arising 
from different carbonization processes is ascertained and 
_can be compared in equal terms, then we have a valuable 
and reliable guide to assist determination as to the line 
of operations to pursue in any given circumstances. Mr. 
Evans is a student, a worker, and an applier of science to 
practice; and his lectures, we are confident, will open up 
fresh avenues of thought, and lead to investigations of re- 
sults which will be of the utmost importance in promoting 
the efficiency of the basic process in the industry’s large 
and varied activities, The lectures indeed may be a turn- 
ing-point in this regard. At all events, that is obviously 
one of the things whch Mr. Evans aspires by them to 
promote. 

The point is well illustrated in the opening part of the 
first lecture; and on the present occasion it is to this that 
we will confine attention. There is no question that the 
therm is growing rapidly in popularity among technical men 
engaged in the carbonizing industries. 
hess about it which, unrecognized at first, now fascinates ; 
and the extension of its application will enable a consider- 
able expansion to be made in our knowledge of the results 
of work wherever carried out. 
tion of results, there has been no common method which 
enabled data from experimental or ordinary work in one 
Place to be compared with those from another with the 
exactitude which is so desirable to realize true progress. 


presenting results should not be developed which will enable 
them to be properly interpreted, no matter from whom or 


whence they emanate. And Mr. Evans urges that the data | 


should not only apply to the primary product, but to the 
secondary ones. If this be done, then there can bea proper 
determination, in any set of circumstances, of the distribu- 
tion of the original thermal value of the coal, and of the loss 
curred in the process. In fact, he appeals to gas men 
to agree that in the interests of their main product—coal 


Sidiary products. 


often urged, but which has largely been neglected, because 


it was not in conformity with the traditional nomenclature 
of our industr 


portant part they have in fixing the price of gas, have led 
WS More than once to suggest that the belittling title of 


be applied. Mr. Evans now extends previously presented 


There is a useful- | 


Hitherto, in the presenta- | 


| gone into the tar, and 24 into the coke. 


| Mr. Evans points out, unless the tar produced in the 1ow- 
y, The commercial value to gas undertakings — 


of the secondary products of coal carbonization, and the im- | 


“ it is generally realized that these subsidiary products are 
‘* sources of potential therms, they will be placed in a posi- 
“ tion only just second to that of gas, and the word ‘re- 
“ sidual ’ will, it is hoped, entirely disappear from our indus- 
“ trial vocabulary, and be replaced by ‘ bye-products.’” 
The thermal assessment is applied by the lecturer to the 
products of the high and the low temperature systems of 
carbonization; and the result of this presentation of the 
distribution in the products of the thermal energy contained 


| in the original coal is highly enlightening. The simple 
plane as the first, published this week—be highly valuable | 


illustration at once shows the value of the thermal interpre- 
tation of results. We have, of course, always first to keep 
an eye on the main purpose of any carbonization process ; 
but commercial considerations suggest that the true rela- 
tionship of the secondary products should not be over- 
looked,’and that the most economic balance should be 
maintained. In discussing the question of low-temperature 
carbonization, gas makers airily dismiss the subject by say- 
ing: “ Foremost we are sellers of gas.” That is true; it is 
also obvious ; but it is not enough. An examination of the 
thermal results of the two processes, as Mr. Evans shows, 
gives us something much more solid upon which to take our 
stand in defence of present practices. His experience has 
been largely with the making of coal gas from horizontal 


| retorts; and this has to be remembered in considering the 


high-temperature figures presented. For high-temperature 
carbonization, without the admission of steam, a ton of coal 
containing 300 therms will yield about 72 therms of gas 
(560 B.Th.U. per c.ft.), some 17 therms of tar, and 199 therms 
of coke. Adding these figures together, we have 288 therms 
of the original 300 in the form of products, so that there 
has been a-loss of 12 therms in the process of high-temper- 
ature carbonization. This is not atall surprising when it is 


| realized that the whole of the heat required for the work is 


not transmitted through the walls of the retort, but is partly 
supplied from the coal undergoing carbonization. Carbon- 
izing from the same sample of coal at low temperature, 
35 therms of gas were obtained (1090 B:Th.U. per c.ft.), 
26 therms of tar, and 223 therms of coke. Adding these 
figures together, we have 284 therms, so that in this case 
there has been a loss in the process of 16 therms—4 therms 
more than in the case of high-temperature carboniza- 
tion. From the efficiency point of view, there is thus little 
difference between the processes; but such difference as 


t L | exists, is in favour of the high-temperature system. Here 
But with the therm there is no reason why a system of | we have an effectual answer to the superior efficiency claims 


| of certain low-temperature advocates, 


Again, just glance for a moment at the distribution of the 
therms in the products. This is extremely interesting from 
the coal carbonizer’s point of view, and well illustrates, 
though we are in a sense comparing extremes, the value of 
securing complete therm distribution data in all carbonizing 
processes. First, there is the well-known difference in the 
therms of gas—in this instance, no less than 37 therms; 


; | and we find that of these some 33 therms are—at any rate 
§as—they should devote the utmost attention to all sub- | 


Here he makes a point which we have | 


from the town-gas maker’s point of view—misplaced therms. 
Through carbonizing at Jow temperature, 9 of them have 
Therefore, as 


temperature process commands a higher value on the ther- 
mal basis than high-temperature tar, the consumer of low- 
temperature fuel must be prepared to pay for the potential 


yaa | volatile therms in it at their true price before the process of 

residuals” should be discarded, and “ secondary products” | low-temperature distillation can be expected to be as re- 
. | munerative as that of high temperature. This proves the 
®asons ior an appropriate designation, in saying: “ When | i 


value of the therm interpretation in carbonization; and it 
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also demonstrates that the form in which the volatile therms 
are distributed—whether in gas, tar, or solid fuel—is a con- 
trollable factor, and may be altered or adjusted by the 
method of distillation adopted. 


Under Section 1. 


Tue Director of Gas Administration keeps pegging away 
at the applications for Orders under section 1 of the Gas 
Regulation Act; and it is interesting to ascertain the pro- 
gress that was made up to Dec. 31 of last year in the con- 
version of the industry from the volumetric basis of working 
to that of heat value. We have notified in the “ JouRNAaL” 
the week-by-week progress that has been made with this 
gigantic task since Mr. Honey commenced to tackle it ; 
and now the National Gas Council have issued to the 
members a tabulated return showing the position of the 
Orders issued to the end of last year. Using that compilation 
for our computations, we can heartily congratulate the 
Director on the work accomplished. The statutory under- 
takings within his jurisdiction now number 797, of which 
481 are companies, and 316 local authority concerns. 
Calculating from the National Gas Council records, we find 
that 507 Orders have been issued under section 1, and 56 
amending Orders. The 507 Orders show there were at 
Dec. 31 still 290 undertakings to be dealt with; but this year 
will see a considerable reduction. A great majority of the 
balance are local authority ones; the incentives to come 
under the Act not having been considered so imperative in 
their case as in that of companies. In this attitude, we 
think the Jocal authorities have made a mistake; but they 
are moving into line—slowly, but surely. It will be a good 
thing when the work is finaily accomplished; but the 
Administrator, we take it, will not exercise his compulsory 
powers under the Act until the flow of applications and 
other work has sufficiently diminished to give him the 
time for dealing with a greater number. The 507 Orders 
under section 1 are composed of 488 issued in respect of 
England and Wales, 6 applying to Scotland, and 13 to 
Ireland. The Irish gas undertakings now come under the 
Government of the Irish Free State or that of Northern 
Ireland. These figures do not include the Special Orders 
issued under section 10, several of which have involved 
inquiries, and all of them judicial decisions. 

It is of interest to analyze the declarations as to calorific 
value in respect of the Orders issued under section1. They 
prove the wisdom of the Board of Fuel Research in having 
recominended Pafliament, through the Board of Trade, to 
grant to the gas undertakings the power to declare the calo- 
rific value most appropriate to their individual conditions, 
and to charge for the gas on the common basis of the therm. 
We have learned more as to the economic effects of this 
freedom than was possible when Parliament, through mis- 
taken obsession as to a uniform qualitative standard, tried 
to obtain this in totally dissimilar circumstances, and so did 
harm .both to undertakings and to consumers. The most 
favoured zone for declarations is from 450 B.Th.U. to 500 
B.Th.U. There have been 142 declarations of 450 B.Th.U., 
and 137 of 500 B.Th.U. Between those two figures, 34 
undertakings declared 460 B.Th.U.; 1, 465 B.Th.U.; 26, 
470 B.Th.U.; 46, 475 B.Th.U.; 39, 480 B.Th.U.; and 
3, 490 B.Th.U. Below 450 B.Th.U., there have been 
4 declarations at 440 B.Th.U.; 6, at 430 B.Th.U.; 31, at 
425 B.Th.U.; 2, at 420 B.Th.U.; 2, at 410 B.Th.U.; 11, 
fat 400 B.Th.U.; 1,at 360 B.Th. U.; and 1, at 320 B.Th.U. 


Above 590 B.Tn.U., there have been 3 declarations at 510 
B.Th.U.; 2, at 520 B.Th.U.; 1, at 525 B.Th.U.; 3, at 530 
B.Tb.U.; 2, at 540 B.Th.U.; 7, at 550 B.Th.U.; 1, at 560 
This 600 B.Th.U., decla- 
ration refers to Lampeter; and the 320 B.Th.U. one to 
Goring. These declarations total to 506; but there were 
four \ rders under which declarations were still to be issued. 
These will make 510. The difference between this number 
and the 507 Orders granted is due to some concerns having 
two calorific values—one in respect of the inner district, 


B.Th.U.; and 1, at 600 B.Th.U. 


and the other for outside areas. 


The figures so far quoted all relate to the original 
Orders ; but amending Orders have changed the first de- 
Experience and 
altered circumstances have enabled these revisions to be 
made with economic advantage—that is to say, working 
has proved the practicability of making the declared value 
approximate the actual value that is the most favourable 


clarations in the case of 56 concerns. 


—— 


effected. In one case, the alteration was from 400 to 425 
B:Th.U.; in one, from 410 to 459 B.Th.U.; in four, from 
425 to 450 B.Th,U.; in one, from 430 to 450 B.Th.U.: in 
one from 450 te 470 B.Th.U.; in one, from 460 to 470 
B.Th.U.; in one, from 425 to 475 B.Th.U.; in seven, from 
450 to 475 B.>h.U.; in one, from 460 to 475 B.Th.U.; in 
two, from 450 to 480 B.Th.U.; in two, from 460 to 480 
B.Th.U.; in one, frou: 470 to 480 B.Th.U.; in seven, from 
450°to. 500 B.Th.U.; in cr, from 460 to 500 B.Th.U.; in 
five, from 470 to 500 B.Th.v.° in five, from 475 to 500 
B.Th.U.; in three, from 480 to 500 B.Th.U.; in one, from 
450 to 510 B.Th.U.; in one, from 460 to 525 B.Th.U.; in 
one, from 500 to 525 B.Th.U.; in one, from 500 to 540 
B.Th.U.; and in one, from 550 to 560 B.Th.U. It will 
be seen that some of the changes are small percentage ones; 
while others show considerable percentage rises. Among 
the undertakings which have made reductions are eight 
London and Suburban Companies. There have also been 
four reductions of the originally declared calorific values, 
Two undertakings have reduced from 450 to 425 B.Th.U.; 
one from 500 to 475 B,Th.U.; and one, from 550 to 450 
B.Th.U. This all illustrates the value of the power of 
making changes in declaration to fit mutation in circum. 
stances, or to derive benefit from the lessons of experience. 
We wonder whether all the declarations and changes have 
been made upon a study and ascertainment of the exact 
conditions which promote the maximum advantage in the 
circumstances of each undertaking. Perhaps a little doubt 
would be excusable. 


Composition of Boards of Directors. 


Tuis is a subject upon which we have commented in times 
gone by, but more in respect of qualification than of age. 
In connection with it, we are struck by a remark made by 
Mr. W. G. Bradshaw at the meeting of the Commercial 
Gas Company. He was referring to the election of a new 
Director—the Hon. Kenneth Mackay, the son of Lord 
Inchcape. This is the remark: ‘ He is, comparatively 
“ speaking, a young man; but I am sure you will agree 
“that it is well for every company to have some younger 
‘‘ men about it, who will gradually acqnire knowledge and 
“ experience of its circumstances and needs, and will bring 
“ to it the freshness and energy of youth.” There isa great 
deal of wisdom in this; and there are boards of directors of 
which we have knowledge who would do well to accept the 
advice, and put it into practice. Effective direction of a 
special form of industry such as that of gas supply is some- 
thing that cannot be undertaken in a day; anda mixture of 
younger men with those who have long held office provides 
an opportunity for the acquisition by them of knowledge 
essential to proper administration. They may almost be 
regarded as understudies to the older members. In some 
cases, there are Directors who have grown old during their 
service with companies, and yet whose extensive knowledge 
and experience it would be difficult to’replace. But the 
time must come when their services will be no longer 
available. ‘There are other directors who would be per- 
forming a graceful act by voluntarily retiring, to make room 
for younger men. The presence of the latter on a board is an 
assurance forthe future. For administrations of gas under- 
takings as well as for officials, the cosy days when tvere was 
little competition have passed. Now competition is rife and 
pressing ; obligations, interests, and responsibilities have 
expanded tremendously. There is good reason, therefore, 
when vacancies occur, to elect younger men to mix with 
the older; if vacancies are uncertain, and fairly young men 
are not already on the board, then perhaps there are mem- 
bers with an eye to the interests of the concern rather than 
to personal profit who would be prepared to retire so as to 
make way for the introduction of a younger element into 
the directorial composition. 


Revision of Standard Prices. 


Boru Mr. Bradshaw at the Commercial Gas Company's 
meeting and Mr. Henry Woodall at that of the Tottenbam 
Company referred to the beginning that has been made 
with the revision of standard prices under the Gas Regula- 
tion Act. They agreed that the standards fixed in 192! 
are high now, though not in that year; and both showed 
that their Companies have not in respect of dividends taken 
any undue advantage of the power which the standards 





to supply. This is seen by an examination of the changes 


confer upon them, This fact, and the recognition of the 
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propriety of revision, have rather cut the ground from 
under the feet of those who are clamouring for revision, to 
which the Companies have no objection, provided revision is 
carried out justly. There seems to be a little weakness in 
the Gas Regulation Act in this connection. It limits the 
power of the Board of Trade (in a manner which may not 
have been designed in respect of revision) by the definite 
directions that have to be followed in increasing standard 
prices, and which directions, it appears to be accepted, 
must apply equally in making revisions of the standard 
prices. The Act notwithstanding, this is not fair, seeing 
that much work has been done in the industry since 1921 
which has produced economies having advantages for the 
consumers, but which have nothing whatever to do with 
market costs of materials and labour, and rates and taxes, 
over which gas directors have no control. The standard 
price of the Commercial Company will soon be the subject 
of inquiry. Referring to this, Mr. Bradshaw says: “ We 
“contend that whatever reduction is made, it should only 
“be in respect of those items of expenditure over which 
“ the Company have no control ; otherwise all incentive to 
“economy of working and good management would be 
“ removed.” We should like to see positive recognition of 
this; but does the Act permit of that recognition being 
made—though just ? 


Wanted, a More Attractive Gas-Fire. 


Our manufacturers of gas appliances will note this headline 
with interest. Weare not making the request for some- 
thing of more beautiful appearance in the way of a gas-fire. 
There is satisfaction on our part with what we see on the 
market, though we are hopeful it does not represent finality. 
Perhaps some day we shall get a little more sparkle into 
gas-fire radiants by incorporating in their composition a 
moderate amount of some rare earth. We do not, of course, 
want to use gas-fires as light-giving instruments; but cer- 
tainly an investigation might be made to ascertain whether 
the uniformly heated surfaces of radiants could not in some 
manner be relieved by means suggested by the incandescent 
mantle. We rather think that long ago something was 
tried in this direction; but memory refuses to bring the 
results to mind. However, that by the way. It is the 
well-known authority on heating, Mr. A. H. Barker, who 
considers that the greatest service gas companies could 
render to the public at the present time would be to concen- 
trate on the design of a gas-fire so as to endeavour to make 
it much more attractive than it is at present, and so render 
it comparable with the “beauty” of a coal fire. The 
“beauty” of a coal fire is limited to itself when incandes- 
cent, and by turning a blind eye upon the smoke, ashes, and 
dirt that are its inseparable accompaniments. “If gas com- 
panies could produce a more pleasing fire, and at the same 
time reduce the price of gas (which they are doing as fast 
as possible), Mr. Barker believes the days of the coal fire 
would be numbered. This plea for a more attractive gas- 
fire is found in a lecture delivered at King’s College early 
last month, and some of the features of which are given in 
another column. 

Gas was referred to as the most practicable fuel with 
which to displace coal—in fact, Mr. Barker was able to 
Catalogue quite a number of advantages in favour of 
gas-fires, and few disadvantages, which he himself showed 
were relatively unimportant when compared with the 
noxious and labour-creating effects of the coal fire. Were- 
commend the views of this authority toconsideration. There 
is, for example, the question of carbon monoxide in gas. 
In Mr. Barker’s opinion, the only means of producing really 
cheap gas for fuel purposes in our homes is by increasing 
the amount of carbon monoxide. To some extent this view 
Is subject to the definition of ‘‘cheap,” because there are 
systems of producing gas in which the price per therm is 
getting very low, and in which the carbon monoxide content 
is not what we should call high. However, Mr. Barker 
asks the hygienic enthusiasts to bear this in mind: ‘“ There 
“is no doubt whatever that scores, and perhaps hundreds 
“ of thousands, more deaths have been, and are being caused 
“every year by black smoke being poured into the air of 
“our cities than could ever be caused by gas poisoning, 
“even if gas consisted entirely of carbon monoxide.” As 
tothe cost of gas, Mr. Barker says that for heating it is three 
times as dear as coal; but he discounts this by stating that 
if, by the adoption of gas, it is possible to reduce the amount 
of work, so that it can be accomplished with one less maid- 





servant, the use of gas for this reason alone would be a great 
economy if it cost anything below £2 per week. There is 
the housewife, too. lf her time has an actual value of ts. 
per hour, it is more economical to use gas than coal, even 
though the cost of the fuel is three times as great. There 
is another point, that gas need only be used as and when 
required ; whereas with coal there is probably more wasted 
when heat is not needed through having to “ keep-in” the 
fire than is usefully consumed when heat is wanted. The 
more the question of the cost of gas in relation to coal is 
examined, the more the actual cost of the former dwindles 
in respect of service; while that of coal, with its expense- 
creating accompaniments, increases. However, it isa good 
thing to have the opinions of such an independent authority 
and critic as Mr, Barker. 





Appliances Sold or on Hire. 


Hearty congratulations to the Croydon Gas Company 
and their Distributing Engineer and Sales Manager, Mr. W. J. 
Sandeman. In making comparisons of results, we notice that 
during last year the increase in gas appliances supplied by way 
of sale or hire was no less than 10,992. This is a figure which 
is a record for the Company, and is therefore one of which to be 
proud. In the much larger Brentford Gas Company’s area (the 
demand for gas in which is more than double tbat in the smaller 
Croydon district), the appliances sold and let on hire last year 
increased by 9970; and in the South Suburban Company’s 
district by 4463, of which number 1766 were sold. Of course, dis- 
tricts vary one from another in their opportunities for doing 
business in new appliances; but the publication of such figures 
as these is calculated to stimulate responsible officials and 
sales staffs in their efforts to enlarge the number of con- 
sumption points. 


Suburban Increases. 

Some of the suburban gas companies are showing consider- 
able increases in the sales of gas. Last year Tottenham scored 
876 p.ct., Brentford 8°57 p.ct., and Croydon 8:14 p.ct. As per- 
centages, theseare remarkably close; in quantity, there would be 
large variation. 


Coal Exports and Values. 

The coal export trade of January fairly well maintained 
recent high levels. The total amount of coal of all sorts shipped 
was 5,440,637 tons; and this was valued at £6,678,877. The 
shipment in January, 1923, was 5,611,670 tons; but the value was 
lower—/6,295,820. In January, 1922, the exports only totalled 
to 4,020,935 tons, having a value of £4,783,539. There was a 
falling-off in the gas coal contribution last month—the quantity 
being 625,067 tons, compared with 704,360 tons in January, 1923. 
The respective total values were £755,467 and £783,996. The 
average value per ton last month was /1 4s, 2d. 


Valuation of Gas Undertakings. 

The County Council of Hertfordshire recently instructed a 
valuer to re-value the whole of the gas-works throughout the 
county; and it may be assumed that it was not for the purpose 
of reducing the assessments. A number of these undertakings 
instructed an expert, who advised some of them that they should 
not wait until the new valuations were made, but should appeal 
against the existing assessment. A case in point is Hemel 
Hempstead, in reference to which a paragraph appears in our 
news columns; The result is that, instead of an increased 
assessment, there is a very substantial reduction. Insome other 
cases, where the companies did not act on the advice and object 
to the old assessment, the assessments have been doubled, trebled, 
and quadrupled. This only shows the necessity of gas undertak- 
ings giving a good deal more attention to the assessment question 
than they are doing. 





Gas Coke Shipments. 

The gas coke markets abroad last month showed good ab- 
sorption. The quantity shipped was higher than in December— 
reaching no less than 144,402 tons, compared with 94,455 tons in 
January, 1923, and 67,709 tons in January, 1922. The total values 
were: January this year, £249,330; January, 1923, £131,237; and 
January, 1922, £103,778. The average value per ton last month 
was £1 14s. 6'3d. 
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Sulphate of Ammonia Exports. 

The trade abroad in sulphate of ammonia continues to 
develop. Last month 36,289 tons were shipped; the value being 
£499,472. In January last year, 23,836 tons were exported; the 
value being £409,462. Japan was again-a good purchaser; its 
requirements during the month being 16,131 tons. The Dutch 
East Indian market has also increased its custom. British 
makers, it is patent, are securing a good hold of markets over- 
seas; and it is hoped to be able to maintain them toa large extent 
when outside competition again reaches full force. 


The Mining “ Crisis.”’ 

The giving of the three months’ notice to terminate the 
national wages agreement in the mining industry has brought it 
to what the newspapers describe as a “crisis.” This has not yet 
actually arrived; and it is hoped that investigation and a discussion 
of the results will avoidone. Ina recent speech, Mr. Frank Varley, 
M.P., said: “We are within eight weeks of the most disastrous 
trouble in the coal-mining industry the country has ever known, 
and nothing has been done.” The Mining Association has em- 
phatically repudiated this assertion, Directly the notice was 
given to end the agreement, a Sub-Committee of the Association 
was appointed; and the matter has been under continuous and 
serious consideration ever since. The views of the District 
Mining Associations were also immediately taken. In conjunc- 
tion with the Miners’ Federation, a wages return is being pre- 
pared, to ascertain the rates of wages actually paid in each grade 
in every district, and the number of shifts worked. By arriving 
at preliminary agreement on all these points, it is considered that 
time will be saved in discussion. A further joint meeting has 
been fixed for March 6. Though these efforts are being made, no 
one can guarantee a successful issue. It will therefore be neces- 
sary for each gas undertaking to determine the best course to 
pursue, with the issue unknown. The only satisfaction in the 
position is that by April 17 (the day the notices expire), lighter 
and warmer weather will be here. 


Coal Costs and Proceeds. 
Particulars of the costs of production, proceeds, and profits 
of the coal mining industry in the quarter ended Sept. 30 last 
show, on a slightly higher output, rather less favourable financial 
results than those for the corresponding period of the previous year. 
Taking all districts together, the aggregate net surplus realized 
was £2,896,445, representing a profit of 1s. o'22d. per ton sold. 
In the September quarter of 1922, the surplus was £2,907,681, 
or 1s. 1d. per ton. Nine areas, including the principal coalfields, 
earned profits ranging from a fraction of a penny to over 2s. per 
ton, and four returned deficits, of which the lowest was 3d., and 
the highest over 2s. 23d. per ton. Of the total production of 
61,999,982 tons, 56,863,078 were available for export and home 
consumption; and, on the basis of this last figure, the aggregate 
net costs work out at 183. ro'ogd. per ton, while sales at the pit- 
head realized 19s. 10°31d. The total number of workers employed 
was 1,108,259; and during the quarter 71,196,686 man-shifts were 
worked above and below ground. The average output and earn- 
ings per man-shift were respectively 17'42 cwt. and tos. 7'2d. It 
is regrettable that as many as 6,402,572 man-shifts which could 
have been worked were lost. 


The Dockers’ Strike. 

Last week, after a great deal of negotiation, long sittings, and 
much pressure from without and within, a settlement was reached 
between the parties concerned in the dockers’ strike. The terms 
were an increase of 1s. a day at once; a further increase of 1s. the 
first week in June; an inquiry into decasualization ‘and mainten- 
ance; and no victimization. But this did not end the strike. 
There was at first a disposition on the part of the men at important 
ports to repudiate the terms; their view being that nothing but 
the 2s, increase immediately applied should be accepted, The 
matter was therefore in the balance until the week-end, when 
mass meetings of the men were held. The leaders strongly urged 
acceptance, and reason prevailed. Work was resumed yesterday. 








The next academic year of the University of Leeds, which 
begins in October, will see the completion of the fiftieth year from 
the op2ning of the Yorkshire College of Science, and also of the 


twenty-first year of the existence of the University. Celebrations 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. R. Barker, Distribution Superintendent for the Doncaster 
Corporation Gas Department, has accepted a similar appoint- 
ment with the Hastings and St. Leonard’s Gas Company, and 
takes up his new duties in March. Mr. Barker, who went to 
Doncaster from Burnley in 1909, is very popular with his fellow 
gas officials. 

The marriage was solemnized on the 12th inst., at Edgbaston 
Old Church, of Mr. C. Taylor and Miss Lillian A. S. Evans, only 
daughter of Mr. Edward E. Evans, of Ashfield Road, King’s 
Heath, Birmingham. Mr. Evans has been connected with gas 
engineering for a great many years, and used to travel the whole 
of Great Britain. . 

Mr. Wituiam E. SETTLE has been elected by the Council a 
Fellow of the Institute of Inventors. Having been connected 
with his late father, Mr. Thomas Settle, in the major portion of 
his patents, and having worked with him through the experi- 
mental and other stages, it is to be hoped that Mr. William Settle 
peed be enabled to a great extent to carry on the work of his 
ather, 


ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 



























































WE hear of successful competition with electricity for the re. 
newal of street-lighting contracts. Among other places, it is said 
that Scarborough is going to show seaside resorts how lighting 
should be done eeonomically and effi- 
ciently. The superheated cluster lamp, 
containing small-mantle units, has made 


a considerable difference to the competitive position of the 
gas industry in connection with street lighting. The lamps are 
economical in both gas and mantles; and the duty rendered is 
remarkably good in respect of consumption and the distri- 
bution of illumination. It is a case of the proper application of 
known principles. Such lamps are made in units which will suit 
practically any position. Then again, for shopping centres, South 
London is demonstrating, in an extraordinarily striking manner, 
the value of high-pressure lamps, of which there are (as Dr, 
Carpenter stated at the meeting of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company) some thousands in use. Where electricity has least 
difficulty in getting-in for street lighting is where the electricity 
supply is run by the local authority, and not the gas supply. 
Hackney proposes to speculate enormously in this connection. 
The Works and Open Spaces and Electricity (Joint) Committee 
have put forward a scheme which will involve a total cost of 
£117,118 on mains and public lighting equipment. The borough 
has 3128 lamp-posts not yet fitted for electric lighting; and 
these, it is stated, are only shedding an illumination of not 
more than 50 c.p. To take over the whole of the public lighting, 
108,400 yards of new distributing mains will be required. This 
will cost 26s. od. per yard, or £145,000 in all, It is clearly 
hoped these mains, in addition to public lighting, will pick-up 
business not at present available through the absence of cables. 
The cost of the lamp services will average £6 each, or a total of 
£18,768. The lamp-post equipments will be £4 5s. apiece, or in 
all £13,294; but a few non-standard ones will raise the total 
approximately to £13,500. The maintenance cost per lamp pet 
annum is estimated at £3 6s. 6d.; and the loan charges will add 
18s, 9d.— making £4 5s. 3d. per annum. The present charge per 
unit for public lighting is 1°55d.; but, in the new circumstances, 
1d. per unit is proposed. The annual cost of the gas lighting is 
given as £11,874, and the electric lighting as £12,047, so that the 
change-over would result in an increased cost of £173. But itis 
expected that there will be savings on the scheme through assist- 
ance from the Unemployed Grants Committee. Even if assist: 
ance is given, someone has to pay. Moreover, estimates do not 
always work out so nicely and precisely as their authors would 
like them to do; and we have no doubt, if the Gas Company were 
given the opportunity to submit a fresh tender for the public 
lighting, they would suggest a scheme which, at to-day’s prices, 
would give enhanced illumination at no greater annual outlay, 
and at a capital expenditure that would be small in comparison 
with that contemplated in favour of the municipal electricity 
undertaking. The figures from Hackney as to the costs of 
conversion are interesting and will be useful. 

A correspondent of the “Electrical 
Times,” who signs himself “ Observer,” 
and is located in South Wales, is ap 


parently perturbed at the advances that inverted gas-burners are 
making. He tells the readers of our contemporary that several 
gas concerns all over the country are busy pushing an “ inverted 
intensified gas-fitting,” with an unbreakable globe, which, they 
say, will give light for three hours at a cost of a penny. But s 
complains that these pushful concerns omit to state the candle 
power of the lamps. He rather thinks that the candle power —_ 
falls off, and the globes get discoloured. So do the bulbs 0 
electric lamps. There is an appreciable discoloration on the 10 
side of electric-lamp bulbs, and likewise on the exterior. From 
the latter alone there may be as much as a 10 p.ct. depreciation 
of the light-giving power of the lamp, unless it is washed some 


Public Lighting. 


Perturbed. 





will extend from Dec. 15 to Dee. 20. 
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four or five times a year. The insides of electric bulbs cannot 
be cleansed; but gas globes can be taken off, and treated toa 
bath inside and outside. However, “Observer” says the gas 
companies may maketemporary progress; but it is uokind of him 
to attempt to hurt the feelings of the men of the gas industry by 
adding that he does not think it will last. His letter, however, indi- 
cates that he is somewhat anxious. He would hear with interest 
what the experience of other electrical men has been with regard 
to competition from these particular fittirgs, and what steps are 
being taken to meet it. He would also like to have some actual 
figures and comparative costs. Why does not this inquisitive 
gentleman get the actual figures and comparative costs for him- 
self? These can be very easily obtained. 

Since Mr. C. G. Nobbs read his paper, 
before one of the Salesmen Conferences 
of the Electrical Development Associa- 
tion, on the subject of water-heating 
problems [ante, p. 365], a considerable amount of interest has 
been shown in the matter by our electrical friends; but even the 
experts. cannot come to any definite agreement as to the best 
system of water heating for them to adopt with electricity as the 
agent. Mr. Nobbs, it will be remembered, favours the central 
storage system, with immersion heaters io the storage tank, and 
distributing pipes run to the various draw off points. Mr. O:ime 
Bastian objects to the central storage system on account of the 
large heat losses which arise in the distributing-pipes. In fact, dur- 
ing the discussion of Mr. Nobbs’ paper, Mr. Bustian stated tbat 
with that system there was a 66 p.ct. loss of heat down the sink. 
He, therefore, prefers what is called the local storage plan, in which 
a container, complete with heater, is fixed adjacent to the fitting 
it is intended to serve. From this it will be seen that one expert 
favours a system which will be costly owing to the expensive 
nature of the heating agent, and which expensively purchased 
heat incurs a large amount of waste in the system. The other 
expert proposes a system which will reduce the heat losses ; but 
the heating apparatus being localized at every point, would 
mean a considerable outlay in installationcosts. ‘ The Electrical 
Times,” subsequent to the reading of the paper, drew attention 
to the differences in the views of these two experts, and both of 
them have made replies which are interesting at the present time 
when so much attention is being paid to the application of elec- 
tricity to this particular purpose. 

The point that Mr. Bastian made as to 
66 pct. of the heat being lost down the 
sink, has aroused considerable attention, 
because the heat waste naturally means that 66 p.ct. of the cost 
of the heat is also wasted. In his letter, Mr. Bastian says that he 
was thinking not only of pipe losses, but also of the important 
losses which result trom such a common practice as washing-up 
under running water, and so forth. Then he gave his own ex- 
perience. Formerly his scullery tap was about 50 ft. away from 
the hot water storage tank, and was connected by a pipe which 
would contain in itself a gallon of water. Of course hot water in 
a length of }-in. pipe such as he describes would not remain at a 
useful temperature for more than a few minutes; and this cold 
water had to be run off to the amount of a gallon before hot water 
could be drawn. Then when the tap was closed, the pipe was 
left hot, and full of hot water which had cost money to heat, and 
which in turn became cold, and had to be wasted before a further 
supply of hot water could be obtained. So the cycle of waste 
and useful effect and loss of heat and money proceeded. The 
same thing, of course, would occur in connection with any circu- 
lating system; but the difference is that in other systems the cost 
of the heat absorbed is not so great as in the case of electrical 
operation, The experience led Mr. Bastian to try the effect of 
installing local water-heaters, so as to eliminate the pipe losses as 
far as possible. But there are few people other than the wealtby 
and electrical engineers and contractors who would bear the ex- 
pense of such an installation, in order to patronize electricity 
in preference to any other heating agent. However, since Mr. 
Bastian made the change to local water-heaters, he has found 
that the operating cost is only about one-third that which he pre- 
viously experienced, reckoned at the same price per unit. He 
polots out that one is apt to forget that the cold water, which first 
issues from the tap before hot water arrives, was itself hot water 
a short while before; and also the point is often overlooked that 
heat units are wasted in continually heating and cooling the pipe 


itselt—bricks, plaster, and cement not really being very much 
geod as heat insulators. 


Water-Heating 
Experts Differ. 


Mr. Bastian’s Views. 


In his letter Mr. Nobbs criticizes Mr. 
Bastian’s views. He accuses him of 
having adapted a principle from a single 
example, and a very bad example at that. 
He evidently regards it as an abnormal case, and quotes one 
0 oppcsition which be describes as normal in everyday prac- 
= Let us consider, he says, a residential flat or modern villa 
gp _{n such a case }-in. galvanized pipe would be used for 

€ sink service (4-in. nominal bore, }-in. external bore); and 
© assumes the distance from storage vessel to sink seldom 
exceeds 20 ft. However, to err on the right side, consider 25 ft. 
re of lagged pipe, 80 p.ct. efficiency. The contents of this piping 
8 a third of a gallon and its heat emitting surface 54 sq.ft. The 
eat loss from the 28 ft. horizontal run (the worst condition) with 


Then Those of 
Mr. Nobbs, 








water at 150° Fabr. in surrounding air of (room temperature) 69° 
may be determined by well-known formule: W = Sk (f; — 44), 
which for K = 1 6, and integrating the temperature drop, gives a 
total loss of under 120 B.Tb.U. per hour. This corresponds to 
40° drop in the first bour; so that if water was not drawn for an 
hour, the first one-tbird gallon would be drawn at 110° Fabr. and 
the irrecoverable wastage would be 33 watts. This he submits 
is not unreasonable and more nearly represents average practice 
than the experiment alluded to by Mr. Bastian. The electrical 
water- heating experts may go on arguing in this way; but as the 
solution of one difficulty only brings another in its train, things 
do not make much progress. 


As we suspected, the “ unique ” electricity 
development scheme which the “ Elec- 
trician” is promoting has not about it 
that true altruistic spirit which the first 
anuouncement would have justified readers in assuming was to 
be the case. Comment was made upon the schrme in the 
‘“*Memoranda” last week. It will be remembered that it pro- 
poses that, at the exp-nseof the proprietors of the * Electrician ” 
(Messrs. Benn Bros., Ltd.), page advertisements shail be taken in 
twenty-six weekly newspapers in Great Britatn—ovne each weels 
for six months, and that these shall be divided up into spaces, 
and be offered to electrical firms free of cost to them. A second 
article bas appeared on the subject in our contemporary, in which 
it is said that the main obj-ct aimed at is to develop in each area 
a greatly increased interest in electricity. But as we opined,.this 
“National Campaign” has a second object. That it sbould 
have this, cannot of course be helped. The second obj-ct has 
naturally arisen through a basis of selection having to be found. 
Therefore, free newspaper space is being « ff-red to advertise's 
in the * Electrician ” ia the proportion of one space in each of the 
twenty-six newspapers for each balt. page adverti-ement arranged 
to appear in the * Electrician”’ weekly for the six mouths ending 
with the issue of Sept. 26. That is to say, each firm taking a 
half- page advertisement space at the ordinary rates tor six munths 
in our contemporary will be able to place an advertisement in 
the special all electrical page of twenty-six weekly newspapers 
distributed over the United Kingdom, “in areas ripe for elec- 
trical development,” at the expense of the proprietors of the 
“ Electrician.” Full-page advertisements for the stipulated period 
will carry the right to two spaces, free of cost, for the twenty six 
areas; the spaces allotted to individual firms increasing in the 
ratio indicated. We thought, on reading the original announce- 
ment, there was a tag to the scheme which would somewhat 
detract from its money-sacrificing aspect. It will seem to some 
uncharitable people that the “ main” idea is not to benefit the 
development of electricity supply. 


The Tag to the 
Scheme. 


PARIS VISIT OF THE INSTITUTION. 





Preliminary Announcement, 


As has already been intimated in the “ Journat,” the annual 
general meeting of the Institution of Gas Engineers will be held 
in London on June 24, 25, and 26—at the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, Victoria Embankment, under the Presidency of Mr. 
Samuel Tagg, of Preston. Oa the evening of Tuesday, June 24, 
a reception and dance will be given bv the President and Mrs, 
Tagg, at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street. In view of 
the large number of visitors who wi!l be attracted to London by 
the British Empire Exhibition, members are strongly advised to 
make early reservations for hotels. 

An invitation to the Institution to assist in the celebrations of 
the centenary of the gas industry in France, and the jubilee of the 
Socié:é Technique de | Industrie du Gaz en France, under the 
Presidency of M. F. Rouland, has been cordially accepted, and 
an excellent programme has provisionally been mapped out. The 
arrangements for travelling.and hotel accommodation have been 
placed in the hands of Messrs. Thomas Cook and Sop, and a 
private party will leave Victoria on Thursday afternoon, June 26, 
at 4.30. On Friday a wreath will be placed on the grave of the 
Unknown Warrior at the Arc de Triomphe, and the principal 
places of interest in Paris will be visited. 

On the Friday evening the jubilee banquet of the Société 
Technique will take place. Ladies, it may be remarked, are in- 
cluded 1n all the invitations, except the banquet, on which occa. 
sion another entertainment will be provided tor them. An inter- 
national exbibition of gas apparatus and appliances* is to form 
an important f2ature of the centenary programme; and on the 
Saturday there will be a visit to this, and in the afternoon a res 
ception at the Hotel de Ville. Sunday will be devoted to an ex- 
cursion from Paris to Saint Quentin, and at 10 a.m. on Monday, 
June 30, members will leave Paris on their return to London, 

Mr. Walter T. Dunn forwards a copy of Messrs. Cook and 
Son’s circular, giving details of the cost of journey, hotels, &c., 
with a reply form to be sent to the firm direct. 

As an alternative to the visit to Paris, members of the Institu- 
tion and their friends may desire to visit the British Empire 
Exbibition, and arrangements will be made for luocheon there 
on Friday, June 27. 





* Reference to the projected exhibition of gas appliances was made in 
Vol. CLXIV. of the '' JOURNAL,’’ p. 376. 
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THE HEATING OF HOUSES.* 


A Scientist’s Views on the Value of Gas for Heating. 

An important lecture on “The Heating of Houses” was de- 
jivered at King’s College, London, on Jan. 6, by Mr. A. H. Barker, 
B.A., B.Sc., Wh. Sc., an authority on the subject of heating. 

After ruling out electricity as being too expensive for heating— 

to quote his own words, “it is too expensive for anyone who is 
not a millionaire’’—he states that gas is the practicable fuel, with 
the fewest disadvantages, for general domestic purposes, for the 
principal reasons that: (1) It is carried without any labour to the 
place where it is burnt. (z) There are no ashes to clear away. 
(3) No smoke or dirt 1s produced. (4) The rate of heat produc- 
luuu Can be regulated instantaneously by the mere turning of a 
tap. (5) itis instantly available at any hour of the day or night. 
[he mato disadvantages—the first of which is a serious draw- 
back—are: (1) [hat itis poisonous until it is completely burnt. 
(2) That the neat cannot be derived from gas without giving 
products of combustion. These, however, though undesirable in 
many ways, are not poisonous unless the gas is incompletely 
burot. (3) That it is three times as dear as coal. 

Witb such a large collection of advantages and so few disad- 
vantages, it is astonishing that more progress has not been made 
in entirely displacing solid by gaseous fuel in the matter of 
heating domestic interiors, 

The two principal reasons which have militated against the 
entire displacement of solid fuel by gas are, first, the undeniably 
charming and comforting appearance of a fire produced by solid 
fuel thrown haphazard on to a burning heap, and, secondly, the 
relatively high price ot gas. Also, perhaps, the failure of gas 
epgineers, up’ to the. present, to produce a gas-fire which is not 
relatively ugly and unsympathetic, compared with the intrinsic 
beauty of a coal fire, ‘ill these disadvantages are overcome, by 
the cheapening of gas and by the production of a more beautiful 
furnace 1n wolch to burn it, the progress of the gas-fire will be 
limuted, 

Here it may not be out of place to utter a word of warning to 
those enthusiasts who are bent on crippling the gas companies 
by advocating legislative restrictions as to the composition of the 
gas—prohibiting the supply of gas with more than a certain per- 
centage ot carbon monoxide. So far as it is possible to see, the 
only bope of producing really cheap gas for burning in our houses 
is by increasing the amount of carbun monoxide and by with- 
drawing ail unnecessary restrictions on the gas companies as to 
the composition of the gas supply, but insisting only on value for 
money. That this will make the use of gas more dangerous can- 
not, of course, be denied; but it is the only hope of producing 
really cheap gas. Hygienic enthusiasts should bear this in mind. 
There 1s no doubt whatever. that scores, and perhaps hundreds of 
thousands, more deaths have been, and are being, caused every 
year by black smoke being poured into the air ot our cities than 
could ever be caused by gas poisoning, even it gas consisted en- 
tirely of carbon monoxide, It is reaily a choice of evils, of which 
we should prove the less; and the less in this connection is 
cer alnly the poisonous composition ot the gas. It is nothing like 
sO great au evil as the vile and filthy condition of our atmosphere. 
It ail the coal fires in London had been replaced by gas-fires, 
there would be no black tog in London to-day. 

In my view, the greatest service that gas companies could 
render to the public at the present time would be to concentrate 
on the design of a gas-fire, and endeavour to make it much more 
attractive than it 1s at present in appearance, in order to make 
it comparable with the beauty of a coal fire. If they can do this, 
and at the same time reduce the price of gas, I have not the least 
doubt that -the days of the coal fire will be numbered, as its 
numerous disadvantages would put it out of court, however at- 
tractive it may be. We simply cannot afford to have God’s sweet 
air poisoned by the use of smoky coal. 

In discussing the cost of gas, there is one more point which 
must be remembered. It is that if, by the adoption of gas in a 
house instead of solid fuel, it is possible to reduce the amount of 
work so that it can be accomplished with one less maidservant, 
the use of gas for this reason alone would be a great economy, if 
it cost anything below £2 per week. Indeed, I have proved con- 
clusively by measurement that if the time of the housewife has 
an actual value of 1s. per hour, it is much more economical to use 
gas than coal, even though the cost of fuel is three times as great. 
The value of the time saved by the use of gas is more than the 
additional cost of the fuel. 


























































“* The full text of this lecture is published in the current issue of 
‘Domestic’ Engineering."’ 








Wills.—Prof. Frank Clowes, D:Sc., many years chemical 


to the Corporation of London, who died on Dec. 18, aged 75, left 
£22,234, with net personalty £21,987. Mr. John Glasbrook, for 
many years Chairman of the Swansea Gas Light Company, who 
died on Dec. 31, left estate of the net value (so far as could be 
ascertained at the time the will was proved) of £931,076. Until 
recently his firm owned the largest collieries in the Swansea 
district. Mr. Archibald P. Main, of Messrs. R. & A. Main, Ltd., 
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adviser to the London County Council, and expert adviser in gas | 


who- died at the age of -66,-left-- £14,956; -with- net- personalty— 


SCOTTISH JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
(WESTERN DISTRICT.) 


Visit to Dumbarton. 


Over eighty members of the Western District of the Association 
visited the new gas-works at Dumbarton last Saturday, and were 
received there by Provost Garrick and Mr. James Bell (Engineer 
and Manager).. Provost Garrick having welcomed the Juniors to 
Dumbarton, the company were formed into small groups and 
shown over the works. 


The new gas-works of the Dumbarton Town Council have been 
completed, and, though the formal opening will not take place 
until October, the town is being supplied from the new plant. 
The site has an area of 10 acres, which will permit of the future 
extension of the works.. The retort-house is of the Glover-West 
design, and contains four settings of four retorts each. The 
retorts are of elliptical section and 21 ft. long. The elliptical 
shape gives greater rigidity and more resistance to distortion, and 
presents a maximum heating surface. Each unit of four retorts 
is heated by a separate producer, and can be independently 
operated. The intensity of heating can be varied as required, 
from top to bottom of the retorts, by dampers at each floor level, 
thus enabling the plant to deal efficiently with different qualities 
of coal. The installation has a capacity of 750,000 c.ft. per 24 
hours. The house is carried on a reinforced concrete raft, 
supported on 94 piles (made of reinforced concrete), 14 in. square 
section and 55 ft.long. The producers are of the step grate type. 
No clinkering is required, it being only necessary to remove ashes 
at convenient intervals. 

Coal wagons are hauled from the neighbouring railway by a 
40 H.P. petrol locomotive to a 1o-ton receiving hopper over the 
breakers, where they are up-ended by two hydraulic tippers. 
From the breaker pit the coal is taken by a gravity bucket 
conveyor to the overhead steel storage bunkers, which hold a 
48-hours’ supply. From the overhead bunkers the coal drops 
through controlled valves into the retort hoppers. Coal not 
required in the overhead bunkers falls down a shoot into the coal 
store, which has a capacity of 700 tons. The coke chambers 
below the retorts empty into side-tipping wagons, running on rails 
to a lift, which raises the wagons to a height of 40 ft. to the coke- 
hopper level. The wagons leave the retort-house by a gantry 
leading to the screening plant and storage hoppers. 

Much of the other plant at the new works was formerly in use 
at the old ones. The condensers, for instance, were erected at 
the old works in 1912, and are in excellent condition, as are 
the exhausters, which can claim a similar length of service. The 
exhausters being in duplicate, their removal was simplified. The 
Livesey washer and purifiers are new. The purifiers were made 
originally to the order of the British Admiralty for an air station, 
but were never erected. There are four boxes, 30 ft. by 25 ft. by 
5 ft.deep. The new gasholder is a three-lift spiral-guided one, 
with a capacity of 750,000 c.ft., or about three-and-a-half times 
the capacity of the old holders. The above-ground steel tank is 
107 ft. in diameter and 32 ft. 6 in. deep, and rests on a reinforced 
concrete foundation. The tank is provided round its circumfer- 
ence with 20 vertical lattice-steel piers. 

A range of offices, workshops, and stores forms a frontage to 
the works. All mainlaying, pipe connections, and minor work 
was carried out by the gas-works staff. 

After the inspection, the company were conveyed to the Town 
Hall, where the Gas Committee entertained them, under the 
Chairmanship of Provost Garrick. 


The CHarrMAN expressed the pleasure the Gas Committee had in 
being present that day, and thanked the Scottish Juniors for honour- 
ing them by selecting their works as worthy of a visit. They were 
proud of them, and particularly so in that they were designed and 
laid out by their own Engineer (Mr. Bell), who was the first Vice- 
President and second President of the Western District of the Scottish 
Junior Gas Association. ; 

Bailie Warp, in proposing the toast of the Association, also paid a 
tribute to Mr. Bell, and heartily commended the work and objects of 
the Association, 

The Presipent (Mr. A. Walker) replied, and assured the members 
of the Dumbarton Corporation that the Juniors had spent a really 
profitable afternoon. In their visits they had inspected old works, and 
works reconstructed, and that day they had had the privilege of seeing 
an entirely new works on a new site. They would take away with 
them impressions of how a new works should be constructed ; and, a8 
Provost Garrick has said, they of Dumbarton were proud of their 
works. He was sure the Scottish Juniors would agree that Dumbat- 
ton had something to be proud of. He thanked them for the privilege 
of visiting the works, for their kind hospitality, and: Provost Garrick 
for his presence that afternoon. He also thanked Mr. Bell and his 
assistants for the very courteous manner in which they had explained 
the many details at the works. ; : 

Mr, Joun W. M'Lusxy (Glasgow) expressed his pleasure in being 
present, and saying a good word about Dumbarton and their Engl 
neer. He congratulated the Provost very heartily indeed on the new 
works, and submitted the toast of Provost Garrick and the Dumbarton 
Gas Committee. 

The Provost, replying, said that after adverse criticism for some 
years, it was gratifying indeed to be present that day. It was a great 
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pleasure to him to know that the Scottish Junior Association had 
found the works of interest, 
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A STUDY OF THE DESTRUCTIVE DISTILLATION OF COAL. 





By E. V. Evans, O.B.E., F.1.C., Chief Chemist and Products Manager of the South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


[The First of a Series of Three Cantor Lectures delivered at the Royal Soclety of Arts. 


It is with considerable temerity that the author addresses 
you on the subject of the destructive distillation of coal, and his 
ability to do so may be open to just criticism in view of the fact 
that his first-hand experience in these matters is confined to the 
carbonization of coal in horizontal retorts, and does not comprise 
the working of verticals and the manufacture of water gas. It is 
proposed, however, to deal mainly with the principles underlying 
the process of carbonization ; and it is believed that these do not 
vary so fundamentally in the different systems that these lectures 
will fail to render some service to the gas and allied industries. 


In the Cantor Lectures of 1919 Prof. Bone dealt in a compre- 
hensive way with the general question of coal conservation ; and 
the author desires, in perhaps a less direct manner, to make a 
further contribution to this subject, but from the viewpoint of a 
chemist in the gas industry. It is proposed in these lectures to 
consider the destructive distillation of coal as a true chemical pro- 
cess, the raw material entering being therms, while the process 
itself consists in the distribution of the original thermal energy of 
the coal into more useful and more economic forms. 


THE CONVERSION OF THERMAL ENERGY. 


The introduction of the therm system met with a cold recep- 
tion at the hands both of the public and of the gas industry; but 
this has to-day given place to a quiet acknowledgment of its value, 
It is not the consumer alone who benefits by the therm system. 
but in the industry itself the new interpretation of results is lead- 
ing to increased efficiency. At first we almost resented the compu- 
tation of working results on a basis of therms per ton of coal 
carbonized rather than c.ft. of gas of standard calorific value, 
feeling that there was essentially no difference in the two methods 
of stating results. Fundamentally, there is no difference; yet it 
is probable that the adoption of this system is likely to constitute 
a very great step in the appreciation of the coal conservation 
problem. Though there is no intrinsic difference, the gas manu- 
facturer to-day sees more clearly that the ship, barge, or wagon 
bringing coal to his works is delivering a load of therms, a certain 
proportion of which may be distilled off by heat, and that it is his 
duty to distribute these therms so carefully into gas, tar, and coke, 
or coke, tar, and gas, as the case may be, that the process may be 
carried out with the maximum conservation of therms. 

The author’s experience in the working-up of chemical bye- 
products has brought him into the closest working relationship 
with the chemical industry; and he has observed that the 
chemical manufacturer approaches his task with a materially 
different outlook from that of the manufacturer of gas, who, in the 
past, has not universally realized that he is operating what is 
essentially a chemical process. In the chemical industry few 
large-scale reactions are carried out with a 100 p.ct. yield of pro- 
duct, but a fierce struggle exists among chemical manufacturers 
to attain the highest possible yield, as their power to compete in 
the open market is largely determined by the efficiency of the 
process adopted. The amount of aniline made from unit weight 
of benzole, of beta-naphthol from naphthalene, of anthraquinone 
from anthracene, is measured and controlled with the greatest dili- 
gence. The chemical industrycan flourish onlyif these principles 
of conservation (i.¢., maximum yield of products) and complete uti- 
lization of bye-products are studied and developed day by day. 
The gas engineer to-day realizes that his task differs only from 


DIAGRAM | 
APPROXIMATE THERM DISTRIBUTION 
IN HIGH & LOW TEMPERATURE CARBONISATION 
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that of the chemical manufacturer by the fact that he deals in 
therms and that his efficiency to compete depends upon his 
ability to market solid, liquid, and gaseous therms in the most 
economical way. Each new development in our knowledge of 
the constitution of coal or its behaviour under heat—whether it 
be made at the University of Leeds, or at the Imperial College of 
Science, or under the Fuel Research Board, or in the gas industry 
itself[—brings the process of coal distillation nearer to a true 
chemical process. 


“ Bye-Propucts "—Nort “ RESIDUALS.” 


Our major duty in the gas industry is obviously to manufac- 
ture gas; but this responsibility should not cause us to overlook 
the fact that it is always possible to distribute the therms of the 
original coal into gas, tar, and coke in a variety of ways. The 
method of distribution is determined by the nature of the process 
we adopt and the conditions of operation. During these lectures 
it is proposed to analyze these principles of carbonization. For 
the moment, you will agree that in the interests of our 
main product—coal gas—we are bound to devote the utmost 
attention (as does the chemical industry) to all subsidiary pro- 
ducts. When it is generally realized that these subsidiary pro- 
ducts are sources of potential therms, they will be placed in a 
position only just second to that of gas, and the word “residual” 
will, it is to be hoped, entirely disappear from our industrial 
vocabulary and be replaced by “ bye-product.” 

In pursuing this interpretation of the carbonization process as 
one in which the original thermal energy of the coal is distributed 
into more useful and economic forms, it is interesting to study the 
distribution effected by high and low temperature carbonization. 
Fig. 1 represents the general distribution of therms which results 
when coal is heated by these two processes, the coal being assumed 
to contain 300 therms per ton. 


Low anD HiGH TEMPERATURE CARBONIZATION. 


In the case of high-temperature distillation (without the admis- 
sion of steam) 1 ton of coal containing 300 therms will yield about 
72 therms of gas of 560 B.Th.U. per c.tt., and some 17 therms of 
tar, leaving coke containing about 199 therms. The process loss 
will be of the order of about 12 therms. It will be observed that 
the loss in the case of low-temperature carbonization is of the 
order of 16 therms, as compared with 12 therms in high-tempera- 
ture carbonization. The loss of therms from the original coal 
substance is due in both cases to the fact that the heat required 
for distillation is not taken wholly through the walls of the retort, 
but is partly supplied from the coal substance itself undergoing 
carbonization. The greater part of the heat thus supplied is 
made available during the early stages of the carbonization pro- 
cess. It is therefore not surprising to find that the loss ex- 
perienced during the low-temperature process, when exothermic 
reactions predominate, is greater than in complete carbonization, 
because the heat liberated during the exothermic period has dis- 
appeared as sensible heat, while in complete carbonization the 
effect of this disappearance is partly neutralized by the conversion 
of sensible heat into potential heat at the higher temperatures. 
On the other hand, the low-temperature carbonization of 1 ton of 
coal containing originally 300 therms yields some 35 therms of gas 
of 1090 B.Th.U. per c.ft. (3200 c.ft.), together with 26 therms as 
low-temperature tar, and 223 therms of coke itself containing 
9°3 p.ct. of volatile matter. Determinations made upon low-tem- 
perature fuel containing about 10 p.ct. volatile matter have shown 
that the 9°3 p.ct. of volatile matter remaining in the coke would 
represent about 29 therms of the potential volatile matter of the 
original coal. Now if this potential volatile matter be added 
to the amount actually obtained, there is practically no difference 
in the yield of so-called volatile therms and coke therms in the two 
methods of carbonization. Such slight difference as does exist is 
to the advantage of high-temperature carbonization, but this may 
be fortuitous. There is, of course, a difference in favour of low- 
temperature carbonization represented by the slightly lower fuel 
consumption required for the process of distillation; but the bye- 
products, gas and tar, and even the solid fuel itself, must not be 
utilized for this purpose. The therm in its cheapest form should 
be employed, as is the case with coal-gas manufacture. 

From these results, which have been obtained from the same 
sample of coal, it would appear that the low-temperature process is 
not superior from the point of view of efficiency of distribution. It 
simply results in a different distribution of the thermal energy of the 
original coal—it is the high-temperature process arrested. This is 
a most important observation in view of the fact that the pure 
chemist is naturally inclined to believe that high-temperature car- 
bonization, with its known drastic decomposition of the coal sub- 
stance, is a wasteful process, and that the low-temperature treat- 
ment is more conducive to the conservation of the energy of the 
coal substance. It is known that drastic decomposition can and 
does take place ; and this subject willbe dealt with later. But, pro- 
vided the high-temperature process is conducted so as to obtain 
yields similar to those indicated in the diagram, there would 





appear to be no ground for supposing the low-temperature process 
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to be definitely superior from the point of view of conservation of 
energy. 

Now the 29 therms of potential volatile matter retained in the 
low-temperature coke are subsequently burned in the household 
fire as a low calorific value gas. There. are no complex hydro- 
carbons to be distilled away or partially burned with the produc- 
tion of soot or smoky flames, as is the case with ordinary house- 
hold coal. The material is, in fact, a coal-gas coke mixture. 
There is no wnder, therefore, that it produces agreeable results ; 
but the question is—can the consumer of this fuel afford to pay for 
the potential coal gas left in it? The economicsof the problem of 
low-temperature carbonization are probably larger than the 
technical difficulties. Coal is conveyed to, and lifted into, the 
retort, is raised to a temperature of some 600° C., 61 therms of 
volatile matter are distilled away, and the material is subse- 
quently cooled and discharged. Now if this process had been 
carried out at a higher temperature, and for a. slightly longer 
period, but without any appreciable increase in labour costs, the 
volatile matter would have been converted to gaseous therms and 
sold at the ruling price of gas per therm. There is not likely to 
be an appreciable difference between the value of the therm in 
high and low temperature gas; and unless the tar produced in 
this process commands a higher value on the thermal basis than 
high-temperature tar, it would appear that the consumer of low- 
temperature fuel must be prepared to pay for practically the whole 
of the. potential volatile therms at their true gas price before the 
process of low-temperature distillation can be expected to be as 
remunerative as that of high-temperature. 

This somewhat lengthy analysis of the low-temperature pro- 
cess has been introduced partly for the purpose of demonstrating 
the fact that the destructive distillation process should be viewed 
as a means of distributing the energy of the original coal into 
therms of different value, partly with the object of proving the 


(4) That the retort should contain such a size of charge thet 
complete carbonization is possible, and whatever mass of 
charge is decided upon, it is naturally of great consequence 
that it should lie evenly throughout theretort. This latter 
factor is, of course, dependent upon well-designed and we!l- 
operated charging machinery. 


This list of requirements could, as you know, be materially ex- 
panded. A technical chemist accustomed to making chemical and 
physical determinations in the retort-house possesses concrete 
ideas of the fundamental requirements to be observed in the de- 
sign and working of furnaces and retort settings, and is apprecia- 
tive of their influence upon the final carbonizing results. He is 
thus able to indicate sources of loss, and the conditions which 
produce unsatisfactory process yields; but his ability to design 
or re-design large-scale retort settings and plant, in order to 
attain the required end, is limited. As far as the author’s experi- 
ence goes, the desired adjustments are better left in the hands 
of the technical chemist and the observant gas engineer, the latter, 
by a process of trial and error in the design of retort settings, 
having become master of the subject. 

The question of the effect upon thermal yield and the constitu- 
tion of the gas of maintaining in a state of good repair the retort 
and the fittings external to it is one to which considerable attention 
has been given by the author. Comparative carbonizing trials 
have been carried through in sound and leaky retorts; and the effect 
of different types of leaks upon the volume, calorific value, and 
composition of the gas produced has beenexamined. These trials 
have been conducted in an experimental plant capable of car- 
bonizing 3 tons of coal per day. A typical Durham gas coal has 
been used throughout, and the conditions maintained have been 
such as would reproduce results normally obtained by carboniz- 
ing 10-cwt. charges in 20-ft. retorts for a period of 10 hours, with 
a combustion-chamber temperature of 1320° C. The vacuum 











value of the therm interpretation in carbonization and finally to 
prepare the way for demonstrating that the form in which the 
volatile therms are distributed—whether in gas, tar, or in solid 
fuel—is controllable and may be altered or adjusted by the 
method of distillation adopted. 


Loss oF GASEOUS THERMS, 


The question of the prevention of gaseous therm wastage will 
now be dealt with. The secret of preventing wastage of gaseous 
therms and of conserving the energy of the original coal liesin the 
possession of a suitable design of retort-bench fittings and acces- 
sory plant, and in their maintenance in the highest possible state 
ot efficiency and repair. This cannot be over-emphasized, for 
in the gas industry there are many investigators striving to devise 
processes which shall represent a distinct advance in the destruc- 
tive distillation of coal, whereas I believe that what can be done 
in this respect in the laboratory is infinitesimal compared with 
the wastage that may occur by an inadequate reproduction of 
working conditions on the large scale. 


DESIGN OF RETORT SETTINGS. 


In the design of retort settings the engineer and chemist agree 
that the following requirements are essential : 


(1) That the distribution of heat throughout the length of each 
retort should be fairly uniform. 

(2) That the heat should decrease sharply at the ends of the 
retort. 

(3) That the rate of transmission of heat through the wall of 
the retort should be practically the same in the case of all 
retorts In one setting. 


DIAGRAM 2 
RESULTS OF CARBONISING A 


maintained during the period of carbonization was 3-tenths water 
pressure, obtained by the maintenance in the hydraulic main of 
13 tenths vacuum, and 1-in. liquor seal. 

It will first be necessary to examine some typical carbonizing 
results obtained under these conditions in tight retorts ; and fig. 2 
shows an average result obtained under the stated conditions. 
The gaseous thermal yield is of the order of 735 therms per ton, 
the total volume of 566 B.Th U gas produced being 13,000 c.it. 
The first curve shows the volume of gas produced hourly, and the 
second curve the gradual decrease in the calorific value of the gas 
during the period of carbonization. One is at once impressed by 
the small amount of useful work effected in the last few hours when 
the rate of heat transmission through the walls of the retorts has 
been considerably reduced ; and an examination of the analysis 
diagram, which indicates according to the known method of pre- 
sentation the hourly changes in the constitution of the gas, confirms 
this impression. 





THE THERMAL MODEL. 


The author has found that a convenient method of examining 
the amount of useful work effected during each hour of the car- 
bonizing period is to produce a thermal model. This is construc- 
ted by combining the hourly volume curve and calorific value 
curve of fig. 2. In fig. 3 it will be seen that the length A of the 
thermal model represents the time of carbonization in hours, 
while the height B of the model represents the volume of gas pro- 
duced, and the breadth C of the model the calorific value. The 
value of this means of representation is, first, that the mass of the 
model itself is proportional to the thermal yield of gas from the coal, 
and, secondly, that a section taken at any one period shows in its 
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area the amount of work being done at that instant. Fig. 4 
shows sections of the model taken from the middle 10-minute 
period of the first and last hours of the carbonizing period and 
the immense difference that exists in the amount of useful work 
done will be noted. 
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CALORIFE VALUE. 


Fig. 3. 


The thermal model shown in fig. 3 is constructed from a series 
of carbonizing trials on an experimental plant; but the results 


are comparable with what may be obtained in average practice. | 
As indicated before, one of the outstanding observations to be | 


SECTIONS SHOWING THERMAL YIELD DURING MIDDLE 10 MINUTES 
OF FIRST AND LAST HOUR OF CARBONIZING PERIOD. 











Fig. 4. 


made is the large volume of gas of very high calorific value | 


evolved in the first ten minutes after closing the door of the 
retort. In this period 5°04 p.ct. of the total gaseous therms are 
produced; and, knowing that the constituents of such a gas are 
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likely to be unstable and quite unsuitable to withstand contact with 
the heated sides of the retorts, it was decided to attempt to apply 
a much higher vacuum during this early stage of the carbonizing 
period, for the purpose of preventing decomposition. Carbonizing 
trials were carried through in which there was an initial vacuum 
of 2o0-tenths, which was reduced 3-tenths every 10 minutes, 
until the normal vacuum of 3-tenths was attained. There was 
thus a gradually decreasing high vacuum during the first hour of 
carbonization, while the normal vacuum was maintained through- 
out the remaining carbonizing period. These conditions have 
proved successful in materially reducing the calorific value and 


| extending the volume of gas made during the early stages of car- 
| bonization (fig. 5). 


The black curve represents the control 
experiment carried out under normal conditions, in which case 
the average calorific value of the gas:-was 563. B.Th.U., and the 
thermal yield’73°5 per tonof coal. A comparison of the resulting 


thermal model with that obtained under standard conditions also 
| emphasizes the effect upon the calorific value and volume of the 








gas produced of maintaining a high vacuum at the commencement 
of carbonization (fig. 6). In the carbonization trial under these 


Fig.£6. 


special conditions, the average calorific value of the gas was 
542 B.Th.U.; but it is disappointing to observe that no apparent 
advantage in the gaseous thermal yield was realized. It would 
appear from this, and a number of similar experiments, that little 
advantage is likely to materialize from adopting a procedure of 
this nature, provided the retort is tight and in good condition. 
Had there existed a hole or cracks in the retort, this method of 
working would be expected to prevent losses from the retort when 
the rate of evolution of gas is at its highest. This procedure is, 
however, only of academic interest, for it is not generally possible 
in gas-works practice to produce a high pull only in those retorts 
which have been newly charged. 

The thermal models constitute an excellent device for detect- 
ing any slight differences in the carbonizing process, or for deter- 
mining the effect of any adjustments of the conditions of working. 
The model shown in fig. 7 furnishes an example of the sensitivity 
of these models. Itdemonstrates results obtained from normal 
carbonizing procedure. For obtaining a high thermal yield it 
has been found necessary to reduce the vacuum in the hydraulic 
main of any one section to level gauge when some of the retort 


| doors of that section are openefor charging or discharging. As 


hourly charging is adopted, it is thus the practice to reduce to 
level gauge for 10 minutes during each hour. An examination of 
the thermal model will show that at these periods there is a defi- 
nite indent in the volume curve, and that immediately following 
this, when the vacuum is re-established, there is a corresponding 
peak in the calorific-value curve. It is evident, therefore, that 
gas has been throttled-up during this period of level gauge 
Generally speaking, this method of procedure does not materially 


| affect the thermal yield of gas, provided the retorts are tight. It 
| will be demonstrated later how disastrous is this practice in the 





case of an unsound retort, 
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Tue ANALYsIs MODEL. 


In order to show clearly the composition and thermal value of 
the gases obtained by carbonization under normal conditions, it 
is possible to construct from the analysis curve an analysis 
model. The lower portion of fig. 8 shows the structure of sucha 
model, which is composed of various sections representing the 
different constituents of the gas; the height of each section repre- 
senting the calorific value of the constituent, and the breadth of 
the section the volume of that constituent produced at any one 
moment during the whole period of carbonization. Thus,‘at any 
given time during the carbonization process it is possible to ob- 
serve exactly to what extent any constituent is contributing to 
either the volume or the calorific value of the gas being evolved, 
by reference to the section of the model representing that consti- 
tuent. Itis evident that, by looking down on the model in plan, a 
simple reproduction of the stratified analysis curve will be seen, 
and the analysis model is produced by making the height of each 
constituent proportional to its calorific value. 
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From this analysis curve it will be seen that the production of 
inert constituents is fairly constant up to the seventh hour; 
carbon monoxide is evolved fairly evenly until the eighth hour, 
when it tapers off; while hydrogen gradually increases during 
the carbonizing period until a maximum is attained in the 
region of the fourth hour. Methane production is at its height 
during the first ten minutes, and tapers off sharply until at the 
end of the second hour a fairly constant quantity is being pro- 
duced. The unsaturated hydrocarbons, important though they 
are as regards their contribution to calorific value, are quite 
small in volume, and tail off at the sixth hour. Whereas the 
analysis curve shows the hourly production of each constituent 
of the gas, the analysis model demonstrates the contribution of 
each constituent to the total thermal yield and also to the effective 
work at any one moment during the whole carbonizing period. 
It thus shows in a convincing manner the true value of each con- 
stituent. In the case of the inert constituents nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide, and oxygen, it is obvious that as these possess no calo- 
rific value they will be represented without height in the model, 
and it will be seen that they are shown simply possessing area at 
the foot of the model. The most outstanding feature of this 
model is the layer representing the unsaturated hydrocarbons 
which disappear at the end of the sixth hour. This layer has 
considerable height owing to the high calorific value of the un- 
saturated compounds, but is practically a knife edge owing to 
their small volume. 

EFrFectT oF Hoe In RETOoRT. 


Reverting now to the soundness of the retort and its effect 
upon the nature of the gas made and the yield of gaseous th: rms, 
fig. 9 represents the resuits obtained from working under 
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standard conditions—i.c., with a continuous pull of"3-tenths—but 
with a hole of 4-in. diameter in the top of the retort at a point 
equivalent in position to the centre of a 20-ft.retort. The broken 
curves show in comparison with the control curves the changes 
in volume and calorific value resulting from the hole in the retort. 
It will be seen that, whereas the volume peak is reduced at the 
commencement of carbonization, due to the loss of the rich 
gases through the hole in the retort, the volume is increased 
throughout practically the whole of the remaining period of car- 
bonization. This is probably due to more rapid carbonization 
taking place as the result of the scouring action of the furnace 
gases pulled into the retort, and to the furnace gases themselves, 
On the other hand, the calorific value of the gas is lower through- 
out the whole period of carbonization, the calorific value of the 
final gas being 482 B.Th.U., as against 532 B.Th.U. in the control 
experiment. The remarkable observation to be made, however, 
is that the manufacture of gas does not stop at the tenth hour, 
for at this period there is being produced about 700 c.ft. per 
hour of a gas of 180 B.Th.U. per c.ft. This gas is producer gas, 
as will be seen from an examination of the analysis curve and 
analysis model (fig. 10). A comparison of these curves with those 
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Fig. 10. 


obtained from a normal carbonization demonstrates most clearly 
the actual differences in yields of the various constituents of the 
gas. The most interesting section of the analysis curve is that 
relating to the last few hours of carbonization, where the effect of 
the producer gas reaction is clearly shown. The large increase !0 
the nitrogen content of the tailing-off gas is to be expected, but it 
is surprising that the time of contact in the retort is sufficient to 
convert the carbon dioxide of the waste gases to carbon monoxide, 
at the expense of the coke. ] 
The thermal yield of gas is about 75 therms per ton, but will 
be dependent upon the time the charge is allowed to remain 10 
the retort. It is a very difficult matter to determine what is the 
precise thermal yield of true coal gas under these conditions of 
carbonization, for it would be required to know at what stage of 
the process the producer gas reaction commenced. Roug) cal- 
culations from the analyses show, however, that 1 to 2 therms 
of true coal gas have been replaced by producer gas therms; 
and it is possible to obtain results apparently superior to those 
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obtained in normal practice with tight retorts by continuing the 
carbonization process and increasing the quantity of producer 
gas formed. It would, however, be a far more economical pro- 
cess, if it be desired to admix producer gas with coal gas for 
the purpose of dilution, to manufacture the producer gas in the 
producer itself, and to add it under control (of course, preferably 
through the charge itself) rather than to cause the reaction to 
take place as the result of the indiscriminate admission of waste 
gas through holes or cracks in the retort, the heat required for 
which reaction is supplied through 3 in. of fireclay. The manu- 
facture of producer gas from waste gases in a gas-retort is a 
costly process. It will thus be seen that by manufacturing coal 
gas in a pierced retort it is possible to obtain an excellent thermal 
yield of gas, and, in addition, a volume yield which might be very 
useful to manufacturers who continue to sell on a volume basis. 

Before leaving the subject of the effect of a }-in. hole in the 
retort upon carbonizing results, it should be noted how different 
must be the results obtained from retorts in which there exists a 
larger or smaller hole than that which is chosen by us, or where 
the holes are at points different from that in the foregoing example. 
It stands to reason, for example, that a hole in the retort in close 
proximity to the ascension pipe would not give conditions condu- 
cive to the producer gas reaction. There is but one conclusion to 
be arrived at, and that is that in the interests of high gaseous 
thermal yields, all retorts should be maintained in a high state of 
repair. If it is desired to admix water gas or producer gas, it is 
certain that this is best done by its admission through the charge 
as it is undergoing carbonization, or, failing this, by subsequent 
admixture ; but it should always be done under perfect control, 
and by means of a regulating valve. 


ApMISSION OF AIR TO HoT Gas. 


However great the disadvantage of drawing into the retort 
waste gases from the retort setting, the admission of air to the 
gas before it has cooled below the ignition point of all of its 
constituents is more than ever to be avoided. Before, however, 
passing to the results of admitting a small quantity of air to the 
gas before it passes into the ascension pipe, it may be of some 
interest—perhaps mainly academic—to note the effect of allow- 
ing a small current of air, as distinct from waste gases, to enter 
into what would practically be the centre of a 20-ft. retort. The 
air introduced eventually does considerable damage, as may be 
seen from an examination of the analysis curves and model 











(fig. 11). The destruction of the hydrocarbons by the introduc- 
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tion of oxygen is indicated by the high carbon-dioxide content of 
the gas throughout the whole period of carbonization, while the 
Producer-gas reaction appears to proceed in much the same way 
as in the pierced retort. The total yield of hydrogen is smaller 
than In the case of the introduction of waste gases, while the 
high nitrogen content of the tailing-off gas is again an outstanding 
feature of the curve. The final result of the procedure is to 
manufacture 17.300 c.ft. per ton of coal carbonized ; the calorific 
value of the gas being 419 B.Th.U. per c.ft., and the thermal yield 
about 7 therms per ton. 

A yield of 70 therms per ton is far from a poor one; but if this 
Coal were carbonized in a tight retort, and there were added such 
& proportion of producer gas as was made during the carboniza- 
tion process in this example, the final result would probably be at 
least 75 therms per ton. It may be imagined that what has actu- 


ally Lappened is that about 5 therms per ton of coal have been 
dest: yed in the retort, reducing what would have been a 73 
therm yield to 68, but that some two therms of producer gas 
have heen added at the expense of the burnt-out products in the 
retort. The real conclusion to be drawn from an experiment of 
this nature is that the gaseous thermal yield per ton of coal car- 


boniz-d is, when taken by itself, no indication whatever of the 


efficiency of the process or of the degree of conservation that has 
€€n practised, : 








EFFECT OF LEAKAGE IN THE RETORT MOUTHPIECE. 


In order to determine the effect of admitting a small quantity of 
air into the gas before it passes into the ascension pipe, one door 
in a through retort was wedged with a ,;-in. distance piece, 
whereby a mean slit of A, in. was produced over the whole door 
joint. A totally new set of conditions is experienced by allowing 
a small quantity of air to be introduced at this point. The 
volume curve (fig. 12) again shows that a quantity of rich gas is 
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lost in the initial stages of carbonization, while the volume of 
gas obtained during the last few hours is considerably increased. 
This is now due to a multitude of reactions which are taking 
place in the ascension pipe. The calorific value of the gas is 
also appreciably lower than that obtained under normal condi- 




















tions. The analysis curves and model (fig. 13) show that a very 
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different set of reactions must have occurred than in the fore- 
going examples of leakages. The two outstanding points to be 
observed in the analysis model are that the hydrogen yield has 
appreciably decreased, particularly towards the end of the pro- 
cess, due probably to its conversion into water vapour by com- 
bustion in the ascension pipe, while the oxygen content of the 
final gas is practically the same as in gas obtained from a tight 
retort. The disappearance of oxygen is an indication that com- 
bustion must have taken place to an appreciable extent. It is 
undoubtedly true that air drawn in at the retort mouthpiece is 
capable of producing the combustion of gas and tar in the ascen- 
sion pipe. By this means, higher temperatures are attained in the 
ascension pipe itself, which is, in consequence, converted into a 
tar distillery, and it is beyond the wit of man to unravel the 
nature of the reactions liable to be taking place therein. The 
author suggests that one of the main causes of stopped pipes is 
the introduction of oxygen, and the conversion of the ascension 
pipe into a tar still for the manufacture of pitch. 

With the introduction of air into the gas at the ascension-pipe 
end there is again an increased volume of gas produced—15 550 
c.ft. per ton—and once again the therm yield is far trom pour — 
viz., of the order of 70 therms per ton. In this case the destruc- 
tive effect of combustion in the ascension pipe bas been partly 
replaced by the distillation and cracking of tar. Once again it is 
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Fig. 14. } 


impossible to tell you of the loss of true gas therms by this pro- 
cess of combustion in the ascension pipe. That there has been a 
considerable loss is evident from the curves and models. The 
outstanding disadvantages which accompany this method of pro- 
cedure are the disastrous effect upon the quality of tar produced 
and the additional retort-house cost incurred by reason of stopped 
pipes. It follows that these disabilities must proceed to a similar 
degree with a retort door or fitting possessing a slight leak; and 
the little puff of smoke which may be seen issuing from the retort 
mouthpiece, and which stops after the first few hours, does not 
represent the total loss and difficulty that may be incurred. 

It has been demonstrated that destruction of gaseous therms 
takes place with a pierced or porous retort or a badly fitting door 
or, in fact, any unsound fitting on the vacuum side of the retort- 
house governor, which allows air to be admitted before the gas 
has cooled down to the temperature of the ignition point of its 
own easily-combustible constituents. Yet, on the other hand, 
you have seen that the therm yields under these conditions are 
not too unsatisfactory; but it has been demonstrated that the 
gaseous therm yield, when taken alone, does not represent the 
efficiency of the process or the degree of conservation practised. 
This is due to the fact that, whereas the introduction of furnace 
gases through the coal charge has a beneficial effect on thetherm 
yield, there is always the possibility that, through the holes by 
which the scouring inert gases enter, there may escape the richer 
gases produced in the earlier stages of carbonization. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that the highest thermal yield in the form of gas 
is to be obtained by carbonizing in the soundest possible retort. 
Now it is impossible to imagine that in the very best conducted 
works all retorts are maintained in a state of first-class repair. 
Having toassume from our present knowledge of fireclay materials 
that retorts must be expected to develop cracks or holes, the best 
means of obtaining the highest thermal yields from a setting in a 
bad state of repair will be to operate each retort according to its 
condition. This will necessitate varying the vacuum maintained 
during carbonization to a different degree in each retort; and the 
possession of a device to effect this would carry with it many 
other advantages which need not be analyzed at the moment. 

Fig. 14 shows how disastrous may be the result, in the case of 
a pierced retort, of the practice of bringing the vacuum to level 
when the retort doors of a section are open for discharging and 
charging. The thermal model, the analyses curves, and analysis 
model (fig. 15) really need no further comment. At each period 
of releasing the vacuum a large loss in volume is realized, and 
the curves become almost mountainous. The thermal yield of 
gas in this circumstance was as high as 74°6, and the calorific 
value of the gas below 400 B.Th.U. per c.ft. 

One point to be noted with regard to the thermal models re- 
lates to the varying volume of gas made immediately subsequent 
to closing the retort door, as exemplified by the different heights 
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assumed by all these models, It has been found that the volume 
of gas produced is determined by the temperature that the retort 
itself has attained during the interval between discharging and 
recharging. The temperature of the walls of the retort mounts 
rapidly after the withdrawal of the charge, due partly to the in. 
creased rate of heat transmission which occurs and to the fact 
that retort carbon is burned by the inrushing air through the open 
door. Apart from many other reasons why it is advantageous ‘o 
recharge the retort and close the door as rapidly as possible, this 
-s given as one which is not usually appreciated. 


UNMANAGEABLE RETORT HovusEs. 


Finally, it is interesting to attempt to realize how uncontrollabie 
becomes the carbonization process by allowing the retort-house 
to fall into disrepair, or by attempting to utilize unsuitable plant 
and machinery. The condition of the retorts, some of which 
may be scurfed, while others require scurfing, will present different 
degrees of porosity, and either loss of gas or the producer gas re- 
action will take place, according to the length of time the charge has 
remained in the retort, and the position of the hole in the retort. 
Many retorts are controlled by one governor ; and the conditions 
under which the retorts are operated must be the same, though 
retorts in bad condition require an entirely different degree of 
pull from those in good condition. An unequal distribution of 
heating gas in the setting not only causes certain retorts to be 
maintained at appreciably different temperatures, but produces 
in any one retort an unequal heating effect. No system of control 
can attempt to cause individual retorts to be operated according 
to their condition, or age, or to the evenness and degree of their 
heating, or the lie of the retort charge, or the tightness of the 
retort door and yet the influence of these factors, not only on 
the nature of the gas made but upon the thermal yield of true 
coal gas, is very appreciable. 

As a chemist, the author is not displeased to find chemists 
well established in the retort-house ; and in a well designed and 
conducted house they can save large sums of money, but are 
incapable of serving any useful purpose in a retort-house which 
manages itself by virtue of its uncontrollable conditions. This 
picture is perhaps drawn a little drastically, but it is substantially 
true; and the retort-house chemist or foreman—or whoever may 
be respondble for efficiency—obtains the best result circum- 
stances allow. With carbonizing conditions only partly under 
control, the process becomes an art, or a knack, or an acquired 
additional sense, and the author has seen some fiue old artists in 
the form of retort-house foremen work miracles in the manage- 
ment of “unmanageable” retort-houses. The ancients fired 
some wonderful pottery, fabrics may be dyed in a beautiful 
way by natives with vegetable dyes applied in the crudest ways, 
and an observant cook may prepare an excellent dinner with half 
the burners of a gas-cooker stopped up with fat and grease ; but 
all these methods are costly, and the percentage of failures is 
high. The carbonization of coal becomes a science only when the 
reactions taking place, and their efficiencies, are carefully con- 
trolled by the chemist; and this is possible only when the engi- 
neer instals a first-rate retort-house, and maintains it in a first-class 
condition. 


— 
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STREET LIGHTING. 


By W. J. Liperty. 


{A Paper read before the First Conference of the Institution of 
Public Lighting Engineers and Superintendents, held at the 
Holborn Borough Council Offices, London, on Feb. 15.] 


“ Street lighting” isa wide term. It can be described as “ good 
lighting,” “ bad lighting,” “ indifferent lighting,” and “ no lighting 
at all” when the silver orb which is supposed to shed her rays 
upon mankind in general and the public highways in particular 
hides her brilliance behind banks of clouds, to the consternation 
of those who have to use those. highways. It is also a more 
general term than formerly, being bound up with other modern 
factors—viz., transport, traffic control, safety. 

With the ever-growing volume of high-speed mechanically 
propelled traffic, with its danger to life (there are those present 
to-day who can give statistics on these matters) not only in our 
large cities and urban centres, but in our rural districts, the roads 
of which are largely used at night for transport purposes, good 
lighting might in my opinion be a candle in a lantern, an acety- 
lene flare, or a cheap petroleum lamp (of which there are many 
on the market) set up at the fork or junction of several roads, at 
a nasty corner or concealed turning. A lantern attached to any 
signpost illuminating the otherwise undecipherable lettering would 
be a perfect godsend to a stranded motorist or lorryman, for, i0 
addition to expediting their journey, it would often be the means 
of saving valuable lives. In the absence of gas or electric facili- 
ties outside cities and towns (the illuminant does not count. it 1s 
the illumination that matters) such a light would be “ good light: 
ing ’—efficient and inexpensive. 

“ Bad” or “indifferent” lighting is common and appareat to 
all attending to day’s conference. Coming, as you do, from all 
parts of the kingdom, you have had many opportunities of ob- 
serving (perhaps not in your own cities and districts) badly 
-placed, spaced, and maintained lighting ; the reason being that it 
is no particula person’s duty to look after this important work. 








Fig. 15. 


Under the Watching and Lighting Act of 1833, after its adop 
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tion by the parish council in open meeting, the work may be en- 
trusted to the “ first fireman” or chief constable (excellent per- 
sons in their own particular line); or, to one who bas many and 
multifarious duties to perform, this one is added, often to his 
chagrin. In the cities and larger towns the work is often under 
the control of the engineer or surveyor, who is in most cases 
overburdened with important work, and, being unable to work 
by night as well as by day, has perforce to relegate it to others, 
whereas cleansing, sanitation, and sewers haveeach their properly 
qualified officer. All this militates against good lighting. 

To light a city or town well, considerable forethought should 
be given to questions such as the grading of streets from a traffic 
point of view, through traffic where expedition and celerity are 
necessary, slow moving traffic, stationary traffic in streets filled 
with warehouses and railway vans (and therefore liable to be filled 
with shadows), small streets with dwelling houses, crooked lanes, 
courts, and cul-de-sacs (many of them filled with valuable mer- 
chandise—such as at the docks, quays, and rivers—while others 
are the abodes of slum dwellers, houseless workers, and ofttimes 
criminals). In such latter cases no specific rule of spacing can 
be laid down—every lamp being equal to one constable. 

In addition, the width of the streets (both roadway and foot- 
path), central roadway lighting, “ staggered” posts on the pave- 
ment, or centrally suspended lamps have to be considered. For 
main roads of roo ft. in width, used for through traffic, I would 
suggest tall standards 25 ft. 6 in. in height, about 175 ft. apart, 
down the centre of the roadway. These assist in keeping the 
traffic in line, and prevent “ jockeying ” by impatient drivers ; the 
rests being little ‘‘ cities of refuge” for distracted pedestrians. 
Holborn, Holborn Viaduct, and Farringdon Street, where such 
standards with 4000-c.p. ‘ Excello” electric lamps thereon, the 
columns being fitted with lowering gear, fulfil these conditions 
admirably, as likewise the central roadway lighting of Regent 
Street with columns 20 ft. in height to burner level fitted with 
4000-c.p. high-pressure “ Keith ” gas lamps. 

Thoroughfares 80 ft. wide, with fast through traffic, should be 

lighted partly by standards on the footway, and partly central 
road lighting; the refuges guiding traffic and aiding foot pas- 
sengers. I would suggest standards 13 ft. 6 in high, the lamps 
100 ft. apart and staggered. This is a generous illumination with 
a light source of 1000 candles per unit; but traffic in the evening 
demands it. 
_In roads 50 to 60 ft. wide I would suggest central suspension 
lighting at a height of 27 ft. 6 in. above the centre of the roadway ; 
the lamps being 150 ft. apart. This would give practically a 
shadowless roadway in the rush hours. At midnight each other 
lamp (if arranged in circuits) could be extinguished ; while, if gas, 
each other lamp could be turned off from a cock on the wall ser- 
vice. Advantage could be taken of the junction of the thorough- 
fares to suspend the lamp over the centre, thus diffusing the light 
down the cross streets, enabling the small lamps to be extin- 
guished for some considerable distance, breaking the difference 
in the brightness of the main road and the feebler lighting of the 
smaller streets, and abolishing what one might describe as rela- 
tive darkness. This has been carried out in actual practice. I 
might add that the lamps, whether electric or gas, should have 
raising, lowering, and travelling gear to bring the lamp down to 
the footpath. 

In side streets 30 ft. in width, superheated double burner in- 
verted mantle gas-lamps or twin bulb metallic filament or gasfilled 
lamps shaded, staggered 100 ft. apart on brackets 11 or 12 ft. in 
height, to free the footways, should be used. These would give a 
very even result; while for lanes 15 ft. in width a single super- 
heated gas-burner, or a 75-c.p. electric metallic filament bulb in a 
suitable lantern on brackets spaced at go ft. (height 11 ft. from 
pavement level to light source) should be ample and sufficient. In 
courts and cul-de-sacs I would place brackets witb 1-unit lamps 
Irrespective of spacing, to cut out all shadows and lurking places. 
This has been my invariable practice. 

In large traffic centres like that in front of the Mansion House 
and the Royal Exchange, high-power gas and electric arc lamps 
of 3000 c.p., on columns upon refuges, are found most suitable. 
When one considers that no less than 29 000 vehicles passed this 
spot in one day of 12 hours—viz, 8 am. to 8 p.m.—in 1922, while 
in 1923 the number had increased to 31,000 vehicles, representing 
86,046 tons, per day, the need for such treatment is apparent. 

Chief Constable Bassom, Director of Traffic Services, gives 
the number of vehicles passing various points between 8 a.m. and 


— on a corresponding selected day in 1922 and 1923 as 
rs 











a. -— 1922. 1923. 
pide Park Corner 51,000 56,000 
—— ly Circus. 40,000 41,000 
et oo 38,000 42,000 

ackiriars Bridge (N. side) 20,000 29,000 


The increase is more marked still over a period of years : 


~aaaesg | 1904. 1923. 











Wilds Dey rcs | 

» tad ree? ee a en ee 56,000 
~ Cadiily Circus, . . ; ‘ . . | 27,000 41,000 
momger Squaw kk we | 27,000 42,000 


Thus are bound up the questions of lighting and traffic, and 





safety too, for, in the dark days of winter—when, with very little 
warning, areas like that ‘in front of the Mansion House and the 
northern end of Blackfriars Bridge are plunged into darkness, 
while the volume of traffic still rolls increasingly on—the need for 
good artificial lighting is absolute, and the lamps are immediately 
lighted, whatever the time may be. 

When in 1908 the City Authorities decided to relight their area, 
scrap the old system, and sweep away all obstructions in the 
nature of lamp standards, the roads and streets were measured, 
and plans prepared not only of each thoroughfare, but of each 
lamp position, before finally settling upon the fixing. This took 
nearly two years of continuous work, with the result that the 
lighting is about as perfect as can be. 

Cheapside may seem to be somewhat brilliant and slightly 
spectacular ; but it should be remembered that it is the shopping 
thoroughfare of the city, and half the lamps are extinguished at 
midnight. Though brilliantly illuminated, the thoroughfare is 
devoid of glare, owing to the scientifically designed prismatic re- 
flector or dioptric lens, thought out by Mr. Beard, of the City of 
London Electric Lighting Company. This lens is especially de- 
signed and cut, to enable all upward and other useless rays to be 
picked up and used in the horizontal direction, so that the street 
is absolutely shadowless from end toend. As one walks down the 
centre of the roadway a paper can be read, a pin seen on the road 
surface, and the numbers of the motors travelling at a fast rate 
at night, when the street is clear, can be read with ease. 

GLARE. 

The question of “glare” in connection with public lighting 
has been much written about, and is still a controversial subject. 
With the increases of the intrinsic brilliancy of light sources, 
as new methods, inventions, and lamps are brought out, more at- 
tention will have to be given to it. Especially if the question of 
“ relative darkness,” caused by the difference in illumination in 
the main and subsidiary streets, is to be abolished. 

The causes of glare can generally be attributed to the direct 
exposure of the optic nerve to some intrinsically brilliant un- 
screened light source. To give an idea of the growth of the in- 
trinsic brilliance of light sources, I quote from a very useful table 
given by Dr. J. S.G. Thomas in a paper which he read before 
the Roads and Transport Congress (1921) on Public Lighting, on 
behalf of the Distribution Department of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company. 


Intrinsic Brilliance 


Luminous Source. C.P. per Sq. In, 


Moom.; . » « « . 2 
Sky (average brightness) . 2°5 
ee ees a 2°5 
Petroleum lamp af dg). Rew yee 5 
Flat flame . iw «=e 8 2to 5 
Argand So ele @ » 8 75 
Gas-burners Acetylene . . ». « « « e 10 to 25 
Low-pressure incandescent . 40 
High-pressure incandescent . 250 
Carbon filament. ... . 400 
Tungsten metal filament . . 1,100 
Electriclamps . .}Gasfilled ... . 5,000 
he Pointolite’’. . . + 12,900 
Electric arc (naked) . + 20,000 
Sun . Sh ae A AA - 800,000 





The intrinsic brilliancy is given in candle-power per sq. in., and 
shows the great increases from natural average brightness of the 
sky at 2°5 candles, through the various forms of oil, flat-flame 
gas, high-pressure gas, to the naked electric arc at 20,000 c.p. 
The effect of glare can be entirely avoided by screening the light 
sources so that the eye is not directly exposedtothem. This was 
found possible in Cheapside in the early days, when, with the 124 
amp. “ Oliver” arcs (nominvally 3000 c.p.) with clear outer globe 
and a prismatic lens at 15°, the value was 3600 c.p.. by making the 
globe opalescent with a frosted band to obscure 15° angles, and 
by placing the dioptric relector in the direct rays the candle- 
power was reduced to 2000, the disagreeable scintillations that 
meet the eye at this angle vanished, but the illumination in the 
street did not suffer. 

The following table gives the candle-power at 15°, 40°, and 55° 
with various degrees of opalescence or etching : 


124 Amp. “ Oriflame” Arcs. 





| C.P. 
15°. 40°. | 55°. 
(a) Fitted with ordinary light opalescent outer | 
1400 2600 3200 


Far ere en ee 
(b) With clear outer globe and “‘ Beard’ pris- | 

matic reflector . . . + + «© «© « «| 3600 2350 2600 
(c) Opalescent outer globe without reflector . | 2200 3300 3500 
(d) Frosted globe without reflector Ss 2300 3000 3000 
(e) Frosted band to obscure 15° dioptric reflector | 2000 
({) Very slightly etched allover . . . . «| 2140 
(g) Semi-opalescent with reflector. . . . . | 2100 








STREET LIGHTING SPECIFICATION. 

The question as to whether a street lighting specification cannot 
be settled by candle-power at the light source, but by illumination 
on the road surface, in foot-candles or some other term, will 
remain a fruitful topic of discussion. The measurement of the 
light, the classification of the streets, and the illumination basis 
will form the groundwork of such a specification. 
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ON THE LUBRICATION OF GAS 
WORKS PLANT. 


By W. T. KensHoLe, of Lea Bridge. 


A Paper read before the London and Southern District Junior Gas 
Association, on Feb. 22.] 


In order to reduce the number of breakdowns to a minimum, 
and to secure high efficiencies, combined with low maintenance 


costs, it is of great importance that the lubricating systems of 
engines and machinery be as perfect as possible, that the correct 
grades of lubricant be employed, that these be stored and dis- 
tributed in the best manner, used in the right way and in the: 
correct amount, and that the waste oil, if any, be collected, puri- 
fied, and used again. 

The field covered in a modern gas-works is so large, embracing 
as it does the lubrication of steam engines, steam turbines, gas- 
engines, electric generators and motors, gears, wire ropes, &c., 
that I only propose to deal briefly with: 1. The steam engine. 
2. The gas-engine. 3. The steam turbine. 4. The control of 
lubricants. 


SOME NOTES 


THE STEAM ENGINE. 


External Parts.—The lubrication of the external moving parts, 
comprising the crank, crosshead, guides, main bearings, eccentric, 
&c., is fairly easily controlled, as these parts are under observa- 
tion and can be easily examined. The rate of feed of oil can be 
seen, and, therefore, with careful attention the oil can be regu- 
lated to the minimum required for efficient lubrication. The 
lubricant used is generally a straight mineral oil, and is as a 
rule used only once, It is, therefore, not subjected to any severe 
strain, such as when employed in a circulating system. 

The various systems by which oil is applied to bearings may be 
divided into seven main groups: Hand oiling, drop-feed oiling, 
pad or wick, ring, bath, splash oiling, and circulation oiling (either 
by gravity or by forced feed). 

Bearing troubles are usually indicated by the tendency of the 
bearing to heat up. One cause is dirty oil; and the following 
precautions should be taken. 

1. Barrels should be stored under cover, and not left in the 

open exposed to sun and rain. 

2. When filling cans, the oil should be passed through a filter. 

3. Oil cans and oil feeders should be provided with screwed 

stoppers and covers to prevent dirt getting in. 

It is most important that all cans should be distinctly labelled, 
so as to reduce the risk of the wrong oil being used. 


INTERNAL ParTs. 


The internal moving parts comprising the valves, valve spindles, 
piston, and piston rod are exposed to the effects of high tempera- 
tures; and, with the exception of parts of the piston rod and 
valve spindle, these internal parts are not exposed to view, so 
that the conditions of lubrication cannot easily beinspected. The 
internal lubrication of steam cylinders and valves is, therefore, 
more difficult to control than that of the external moving parts, 
and if they are not properly lubricated, extra wear and tear is 
the result. The object of internal lubrication is to form a film 
between the rubbing surfaces, and thus replace metallic with fluid 
friction, and to form an oil sealing film in order to prevent leak- 
age past the valves, piston rings, and gland packings. Efficient 
lubrication permits valves and pistons to operate quietly and 
without vibration; and gland packings will not require renewal 
or adjustment so frequently, for the oil will maintain a complete 
film, preventing wear and assisting to seal the gland. 

In order to lubricate the internal parts of the cylinders and 
valves, oil has to be introduced at one or more of the following 
points: (2) To steam chest. (b) To valves. (c) To gland packings 
of piston rod and valve spindle; these by direct system. (d) To 
steam line, by indirect system. 

In the direct system the cylinder oil is introduced by means of 
some form or other of hydrostatic lubricator. These lubricators 
are not automatic. Itis difficult to maintain a uniform feed of oil, 
especially where a very small feed is required, for the rate is 
affected by the change in viscosity of the oil at different tempera- 
tures. Consequently, the feed varies each time the lubricator is 
filled, and with the changes of temperature in the room. 

In the indirect system, the principle is entirely different. The 
cylinder oil is fed into the steam line by a mechanical lubricator 
driven from some moving part of the engine. The oil is forced 
from the lubricator through a pipe to a spoon-shaped atomizer, 
which usually has about four slots cut in it, and should be fitted in 
the centre of the steam pipe. The steam, impinging against the 
atomizer, forces the oil through the slots, which becomes thoroughly 
broken up and atomized. With this type of lubricator, once the 
feed is set, it must remain constant to the speed of the engine 
so long as there is oil in the lubricator, even though there be wide 
variations in temperature and pressure. 

Steam engines are usually designed to run at constant speeds. 
Under full load conditions the velocity of a large volume of steam 
passing to the cylinder atomizes the oil and distributes it all 
ever the cylinder and valve faces. Under light load conditions the 
volume and velocity of steam passing to the cylinder are much 


reduced, and therefore the steam has not the same ability to 
atomize the oil. 

















The consumption of cylinder oil is affected by certain condi. 
tions, briefly enumerated as follows : 

(a) Large-size engines require less cylinder oil per B.H.P. than 

small engines. 

(b) Horizontal engines require more cylinder oil than vertical 
engines, as in the latter there is no pressure between the 
piston and cylinder walls except that exerted by-the piston 
rings. It is always an advantage to have the corners of the 
latter rounded, for when they are sharp they act as scrapers 
on the cylinder walls, and destroy the oil film. 

(c) Large horizontal engines without tail rods require more oil 
than engines with them, as they help to support the weight 
of the piston. 

The greater the steam pressure, the higher the temperature ; but 
the oil consumption is not influenced greatly by either of these, 
provided the correct grade is used. Speaking generally, other 
conditions being equal, the consumption need not be more when 
superheated steam is used. Wet saturated steam means an in. 
creased demand for cylinder oil, as there is a tendency to wash- 
off the film. 

SELECTION OF THE OIL. 


The correct grade of oil to be used is determined by taking into 
account the size of the cylinder, the stroke, the load, the steam 
pressure, and character of the steam—whether wet, dry, or 
superheated. If the oil is too heavy in body, it will not distribute 
evenly over the internal surfaces of the cylinder—resulting in 
high consumption, and encouraging the formation of deposits, 
especially under high pressure and superheat conditions. Again, 
should the oil be too light in body, it will not withstand the pres. 
sure between the rubbing surfaces—once more resulting in heavy 
consumption and extra wear and tear. In our case, we originally 
used only one grade of cylinder oil; but for the past two years 
we have used three totally different ones. The first grade is used 
in cylinders of exhauster engines, generator engines, &c.; the 
second for washer-scrubber engines, boiler feed pumps, &c.; and 
the third for tar and liquor pumps, and where exposed to weather 
conditions. 


THE Gas-ENGINE. 


The lubrication of small and medium-sized gas-engines may be 
classified under three main headings: 1. The old system. 2. The 
improved system. 3. The positive system. 

The Old System.—In this, the main and cam-shaft bearings are 
generally ring oiled; the oil being raised from a reservoir to the 
top of the shaft, where it spreads and lubricates the bearing 
surfaces before returning to the oil reservoir. The piston and 
gudgeon pin are fed from a sight-feed lubricator. The crank pin 
bearing is lubricated by an arrangement which makes use of 
centrifugal force; the oil being fed to the hollow ring or disc from 
a sight-feed lubricator. The valve spindles, cams, and governor 
are fed by hand. 

The Improved System.—In this, the main bearings, cam-shaft 
bearings, crank-pin, and valve spindles are lubricated in the same 
manner as above. The improvement lies in the provision made 
for the independent oiling of the piston and gudgeon pin. A 
sight-feed lubricator supplies oil to the piston and piston rings; 
the oil being delivered in such a position that, when the crank is 
on its forward centre, oil is delivered within a short distance of 
tbe inner end of the piston. The lubricator is fitted with a check 
valve to prevent “ blow back” of gases, and the oil is fed through 
a tube to a distributor, where it is wiped off by a catcher, and led 
through a tube to the gudgeon pin bearing. 

The Positive System.—In this system, oil is uniformly fed to 
the piston, crank, gudgeon pin, and exhaust valve spindle from 
a mechanical lubricator operated from the cam-shaft. The 
main bearings are ring oiled, and the cams and inlet valve spindle, 
governor, &c., are lubricated by hand. 


SELECTION OF THE OIL. 


The lubricating oil used in small and medium sized gas-engines 
has an important bearing on their operation. The frictional losses 
in these engines amount to from 12 to 25 p.ct. of the rated horse- 
power, regardless of the actual load upon the engine. This can 
be reduced to a minimum by the use of a suitable high-grade oil, 
which results in minimum cost for renewals and repairs. The 
correct grade of oil to be used is determined by taking into account 
the quality of the gas, the piston clearance, the number of rings 
(whether pegged or not), the temperature of the water jacket, the 
method of lubrication, and any special mechanical and operating 
conditions. It should be borne in mind that a temperature of 
between 2000° and 2600° Fahr. is developed in the cylinder at the 
instant of explosion; the average temperature of the expanding 
gases being about 1400° Fahr. The average temperature of the 
cylinder walls ranges from about 200° to 300° Fahr., and that of 
the exhaust gases up to about 700° Fahr. The temperature of 
the cooling water at the outlet of the cylinder jacket should not 
be less than 100° or more than 140° Fabr.; the ideal temperature 
being about 120° Fahr. : 

Unsuitable oils generally darken in colour, increase in specific 
gravity and viscosity, and become acid, due to oxidation. The 
temperature will always be high, thereby increasing the rate of 
oxidation and shortening the life of the oil. Should the oil 
be too light in body, it will break down under the influence of the 
high temperature in the cylinder, losing its sealing power, causing 
excessive wear of piston and liner, and tending to form exces 
sive carbon deposits. Should the oil be too heavy in body, 
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will not spread over the surface of the piston and cylinder easily 
—again causing excessive wear of the piston and liner, and tend- 
ing to form excessive carbon deposits. 

Deposits arise from one or more of the following causes: Dust 
or dirt in the intake air, impurities in the gas, soot from incom- 
plete combustion (due to poor ignition or faulty valve timing), 
overfeeding of oil, and overheating from faulty water circulation. 
The deposits, under certain conditions, lead to back-firing and 
pre-ignition, pitting of the valves, and loss of compression—re- 
sulting in loss of efficiency. It is, therefore, most important that 
the air filter, usually consisting of cocoanut matting, should be 
kept thoroughly clean, to ensure the filter functioning properly, 
the water jacket kept cool by good circulation of clean water, 
and the supply of oil cut down to the minimum consistent with 
efficiency. 

THE HorizonTaL STEAM TURBINE. 


There are two principal methods of turbine lubrication : 

Oil circulation, and ring-oiled bearings. 

It is essential that ‘the correct high-grade turbine oils should 
be used in steam turbines, as these are the least affected by air, 
water, and other impurities with which the oil comes into contact. 
With poor oils the bearing temperatures are always high, and the 
rate of oxidation of the oil is increased, thus seriously shortening 
the life of the oil. Moreover, they often leave deposits in the oil 
piping and passages, thereby impeding free circulation, and 
causing pitting of the bearings. When it is remembered that in 
a circulating system of a steam turbine the oil is forced through 
the bearings under pressure, then collected, filtered, cooled, and 
returned to undergo the same severe service, it can be seen that 
it undergoes a very severe strain. At the same time it is sub- 
jected to the action of air and heat, solid impurities, and water. 

After a turbine has been started, the oil temperature gradually 
increases, and finally becomes constant after about four hours 
running. The turbine shaft becomes hot by conduction, on 
account of the high temperature in the steam casing. This, to- 
gether with the frictional heat, raises the temperature of the oil. 
Most of the heat absorbed by the oil is removed by means of an 
oil cooler; and the resultant temperature depends partly on that 
of the water used, but principally upon the capacity and size of 
the coils or tubes of the cooler. It is of the greatest importance 
that the water in the coolers should be as clean as possible, to 
prevent the formation of deposits. The temperature of the 
return oil from the bearings should not be more than 130° Fahr. 


Deposits.—These occur even where the best oils are used; the 
principal causes being: 1. Water. 2. Solid impurities. 3. Air. 
4. Adding new oil. 


The effects of the above are: 


1. Water has an emulsifying effect, forming a thick sludge. This 
is most objectionable, as it tends to clog the filters, strainers, 
&c., causing a sluggish flow of oil. 

2. Solid impurities have a disintegrating effect. 

3. Air has the effect of oxidizing the oil; the rate increasing 
rapidly for temperatures above 140° Fahr. 

4. Where no water enters the oil, and practically no waste or 
leakage occurs, and the amount of new oil added as “ make- 
up” is very small, the oil generally darkens in colour, and 
acidity arises. 

Generally speaking, turbine oils are of low viscosity, with a 
specific gravity of about o'870. With such oil, the following 
qualities would be expected : 

1. Low frictional losses. 

. Rapid removal of heat from turbine bearings. 

» Rapid cooling in oil coolers. 

- Quick separation of water, dirt, and other impurities. 
- Long life, 

. Freedom from trouble. 


In some cases an oil vapour comes from the bearings, in spite 
of the fact that the bearing temperatures are normal. This is 
usually caused by the oil being heavily charged with air bubbles, 
due to the high speed at which it is circulated through the bear- 
ings and oil pipes. When the oil is released, the air bubbles rise 
. the surface, and, in’ bursting, produce very fine spray or 

apour. 


Ou WwW DN 


ConTROL OF LUBRICANTS. 


Having selected the correct grades of oils for the various pur- 
Poses, it is of the utmost importance that the storage and distri- 
bution of the lubricants be properly cared for, and run on sys- 
tematic and efficient lines; otherwise a great deal of loss may 
result. The practice at the author’s works is as follows: The 
Varlous grades are delivered in barrels; they are immediately 
numbered according to the grade of oil which they contain, and 
stored away from the effects of sun and rain. They are taken to 
the oil stores as required, where they are fitted with large-bore 
taps, and placed on racks. These taps are of special construc- 
tion, having a clean “cut-off,” so that a minimum dripping of oil 
takes place when they are shut off. A special key has to be used 
_ Operating them. The oil stores are open for the issue of oil 
‘or a definite period every morning, when the oils required for use 
In the various places are measured-out into labelled cans fitted 
ag Screwed stoppers. These issues are debited to the respec- 
Wve places in a book specially drawn up for the purpose, from 
— the totals are struck at the end of each month, when the 
otal is checked by taking stocks. 





The used oils recovered are collected every morning, measured, 
and returned to the oil stores, where they are dealt with according 
to their condition. Oils from certain plants have a fair amount 
of water mixed with them. Our method of dealing with these is 
to put them into a steam-heated settling tank, where the water is 
separated from the oil, the former being drawn-off by atap. All 
recovered oils are filtered and used again. 

The consumption of each grade of oil, also of the total oils used 
each month, is plotted on a chart. 


CHaRT SHOwING MonTHLy Consumption OF OiL PER MILLION CuBic FEET 
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It will be remembered that the immediate Past-President of 
our Association, Mr. D.C. Cross, in his Presidential Address, said 
that we entered into a contract in January, 1922, for the supply 
of all the lubricating oil required on an “output of gas” basis, 
paying a fixed price per million c.ft. of gas made each month. All 
the calculations were made on the previous oil consumptions. 
For every gallon of new oil saved as compared with the previous 
year, we shall receive a credit at the end of the year at a fixed 
basic rate per gallon. Everything is calculated on the gallons of 
oil used per million c ft. of gas made. There are several advan- 
tages under this new form of contract, including the advice of the 
Oil Company’s engineers, who periodically visit the works, and 
the loan of mechanical lubricators and filters. 

This form of contract has worked exceedingly well in our case. 
Some of the benefits may be seen in the accompanying table, 
which shows the consumption of oil from 1916 to 1923. 











Total Gas Total Oil Gallons per 
Year, Made. | Used, Million C.Ft, 
C.Ft. | Gallons. Gas Made. 

Ct i a a ee 537,007,0CO 3258 6°06 
ya a ee ee ee ee 629,463,000 3819 6°06 
eee a aw ea ee 645,489,000 | 4663 7°22 
IQIQ » + + © + + «© + «+ | 730,498,000 | 5651 7°73 
ee oe ae 40a te welts 779,014,000 | 4397 5°64 
ee en oe on see a 785,566,000 3976 5 06 
a ee ee a ae ee 819,329,000 3583 4°37 
pS a a a a a a 854,665,000 3376 3°95 


The discussion is held-over for next week’s “ JouRNAL.” 








“The Story of Coal.” 


In view of the vital importance of coal to every inhabitant of 
these islands, the Mining Association of Great Britain have thought 
it desirable to tell the story of coal as shortly and as simply as 
possible. For this purpose they adopted the plan of issuing in 
the principal newspapers of the country a series of advertisements 
explaining certain aspects of the coal miningindustry. The first 
advertisement of the series, which appears on another page of 
this issue, deals with coal as the foundation of the British Empire 
—in which position it has superseded wool. Succeeding advertise- 
ments will deal with such subjects as the cost of coal in human 
life, efficiency in management, the miners’ working day, the cost 
of coal to the consumer, &c. Coal is not only an item of import- 
ance in our daily lives, both as consumers and producers—since 
nothing is bought or sold into the production or transport of which 
coal does not enter in some form or another—but it is also one of 
the great industrial, political, and economic questions of the day. 
The years since the armistice have shown only too plainly how 
these politico-industrial questions dominate our lives, and how 
little the statesman and the politician—let alone the man in the 
street or the woman in the home—know about them or about the 
disastrous results of interference with the delicate mechanism of 
modern industry. Such educational work as has been undertaken 
by the Mining Association can therefore do nothing but good, and 
is another welcome example of the new attitude of some of the 
great industries towards publicity and public opinion. 


_— 
—_— 


Midland Junior Gas Association.—A visit (open only to members) 
has been arranged for next Saturday afternoon to the Fort 
Dunlop Works of the Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd. A general 
meeting of the Association will be held in the Council House, 
Birmingham, at 6.15 on Thursday evening, March 6, when a paper 
on “Gas Fires in Hotels” will be read by Mr. A. Whitehead, 
Technical Assistant, Fittings Department, Birmingham. 
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YORKSHIRE JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of the Association was held on Saturday, Feb. 16, at 
the showrooms of the Corporation Gas Department, Bradford, by 
kind permission of the Gas Committee and the Engineer (Mr. 
Charles Wood). Mr. W. HEaTucOTE, of Halifax, the President, 
occupied the chair. The members rose in silent respect in passing 
a resolution of condolence with the relatives of thelate Mr. G. W. 
Womack (Bradford), who had been a member of the Association. 


The PreEsiDEnrT stated that, owing to rearrangements necessary 
in the Association’s programme, Mr. C. T. B. Roper, of Bradford, 
who was the Hon. Secretary of the Joint Council of British Junior 
Gas Associations, a Past-President of their own Association, and 
also former Hon. Secretary and more recently Hon. Treasurer of 
the Yorkshire Association, had agreed to give a short paper that 
afternoon; and a paper was also to be given by their Hon. 
Secretary, Mr. F. A.C. Pykett, of Halifax. Mr. Roper would deal 
with the activities of the Junior Associations and the Education 
Scheme, and Mr, Pykett with “ Reported Escapes.” 

Mr. Roper then delivered his paper on 


JUNIOR ASSOCIATIONS AND THE DIPLOMA SCHEME. 


The Joint Council of the Junior Gas Associations was formed 
about seventeen years ago, and its success has been largely due 
to Mr. A. L, Holton, of Manchester, who was the Hon. Secretary 
from its inception until 1917. Meetings have been held at least 
once per annum since, when various phases of the work of the 
Junior Associations have been discussed. It is not possible to go 
into details, so I will mention particularly three points which 
have had their origin in the Joint Council, and which, I think, very 
fully justify its existence. 


Joint MEETINGS. 

The first joint meeting of the Junior Associations was held at 
the Manchester Gas Exhibition on Nov. 2, 1907, when those 
present had the opportunity and pleasure of hearing an inspiring 
address by the late Mr. Thomas Newbigging. The second joint 
meeting took place at the Franco-British Exhibition, in London, 
on Aug. 29, 1908, when the Juniors were again highly favoured, 
being addressed by Mr. H. E. Jones. The third meeting took 
place at Birmingham, in May, 1911, when the programme included 
visits to the different gas-works, and to typical Birmingham in- 
dustrial works. The fourth meeting was held at Sheffield on 
June 14, 1913, when the Sheffield Gas Company hospitably wel- 
comed the visitors, opened their different works for inspection, 
and secured visits to several works of the leading Sheffield firms. 
That year also provided the fifth meeting, which took place at the 
National Gas Exhibition at Shepherds Bush, on Oct. 18, 1913, 
in which a number of our Scottish confréres joined. 

The war stopped these joint conferences; and it was not until 
February, 1920, that the most recent joint meeting was held at 
Birmingham, when a visit was paid to the British Industries Fair 
at Castle Bromwich. It is proposed that another meeting shall 
be held this year at the Wembley Exhibition; and, in view of the 
improved railway facilities now available, it is expected that a 
record gathering will assemble to see particularly that portion of 
the Exhibition devoted to the gas industry. 


PUBLICATION OF THE “ TRANSACTIONS.” 


The joint publication of the Transactions of the English Junior 
Associations commenced with the session of 1910-11; this effort 
being the direct outcome of the formation of the Joint Council. 
These volumes form a compact and valuable record of gas matters 
from 1gto to the present time. The original issues were very 
limited ; and, as a consequence, many members of the gas profes- 
sion would willingly give many times the face value for a copy of 
Vol. I. The work of the Council in co-ordinating the methods 
of the different associations has resulted in the introduction of the 
inclusive subscription whereby every Junior makes sure of a copy 
of the session’s volume. Geographical and other difficulties have 
prevented the inclusion of the Scottish Junior Associations in our 
Council; but in 1922 the newly-formed Wales and Monmouthshire 
Junior Gas Association increased our ranks. 


THE EpucaTion SCHEME. 


As a result of correspondence with the Institution of Gas Engi 
neers on the subject of education in the industry, the Joint Coun- 
cil formed, in October, 1918, an Education Sub-Committee, to 
meet representatives of the Institution. As a result, Mr. J. G. 
Clark, of the Gas Light and Coke Company, took part in many 
conferences with the Committee of the Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers and representatives of the Board of Education; and the in- 
troduction of the education scheme is largely due to his efforts. 
In 1921 an Advisory Committee was formed, comprising five re- 
presentatives appointed by the Board of Education, three by the 
Institution of Gas Engineers, and two from the Junior Associa- 
tions, to deal with the scheme. 

Full particulars of the scheme were issued in the form of a 
pamphlet by the Institution of Gas Engineers in January, 1923. 
[See “ JournaL” for Nov. 1, 1922, p.289.] This also gives details 
of the supplementary scheme arranged by the Institution. to pro- 
vide for those students who are not within reach of suitable tech- 
nical institutions. Mr. Walter Hole has been appointed Organ- 
izing Secretary for the scheme; and a report of his address to 
the Midland Junior Gas Association on June 21, 1923, appears in our 








Transactions. [See ‘“ JournaL”’ for June 27, 1923, p. 800.] For 
those who wish to have more information on the subject, a report 
has been printed by H.M. Stationery Office, and therein the 
scheme is clearly outlined and detailed (Report of H.M. Inspec. 
tor on Technical Training for the Gas Industry; price 2d), 
Before the commencement of the next session we hope to be able 
to issue particulars of those technical schools which have prepzred 
suitable courses approved by the Board of Education. 

Comprehensive as the scheme is, there is still a large body of 
Juniors to whom it does not apply; and at the present time a 
scheme is being evolved dealing with the training of men engaged 
on the commercial and sales side of the industry. Itis also hoped 
to prepare a suitable course for those who, while wishing to im- 
prove their knowledge, are not aiming for the higher positions in 
the industry. 

Discussion. 

Mr. H. Wipe (Bradford) asked whether it would not be possible to 
arrange an interchange of speakers for the meetings of the various 
Junior Associations. 

Mr. Roper replied that this matter bad been. raised at recent Joint 
Council meetings, and was receiving consideration. 

Mr. J. W. Horwitt (Bradford) thought that the proceedings of the 
Joint Council meetings ought in some way to be communicated to the 
members of the Junior Associations. Under present conditions, the 
members as a whole had no idea of what was taking place. 

Mr. J. BripcE (Elland), representative of the Junior Gas Associations 
on the Advisory Board for the Institution's Education Scheme, said a 
résumé of the proceedings of the Joint Council might well be sub- 
mitted with each year’s Annual Report. This was done in the case of 
the Mancbester Junior Association. 

The PreEsipEnT said the Council of the Yorkshire Association would 
consider at their next meeting whether they should make any recom- 
mendation on this matter. 

Mr. H. S. Boyes (Harrogate) inquired if the possession of the cer- 
tificate as A.M.Iost.C.E. would have any weight in securing the 
Institution’s Diploma. 

Mr. Brince said that an A.M.Inst.C.E., a B.Sc., or even an M.Sc. 
could not gain a man the Institution’s Diploma unless he passed the 
necessary conditions—namely, an original thesis, and a viva voce 
examination. Mr. Bridge spoke at considerable length on the many 
details in connection with the Education Scheme; and his remarks 
were received with great interest and appreciation by the meeting. 

Mr. P. M‘Nas (Low Moor) thought the “one subject ” man should 
be catered-for in classes. 

Mr. F. Firtn (Leeds) agreed with the latter view, and said that in 
Leeds the fees for one subject were higher than for the full course. 
There were many men who could not or would not attend classes 
three nights per week. It could hardly be expected from a man in 
his thirties ; and if there was no provision for the “ one subject ” man 
attending a class one night a week, it would be detrimental to the 
interests alike of the men and of the undertakings. 

Mr. Ropgr said the Education Scheme did not apply to many 
members of the Junior Associations. They had members who thought 
they were too old to recommence examinations. For the junior enter- 
ing the gas profession at the present time, the Education Scheme would 
follow on his school days, and there would be no gap between his 
leaving scbool and commencing study on this organized course. 

Mr. FirtH spoke on the question of membership of the Yorkshire 
Junior Association, and said they should place no difficulty in the way 
of those who wished to join. 

Mr. M‘Nas said that if the Council were convinced that an applicant 
for membership was occupying a responsible position, they would im- 
mediately accept him as a member. 





Mr. F. A. C. Pyxett (Halifax), Hon. Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, then read the following paper : 


REPORTED ESCAPES. 


This is a hackneyed subject; yet how many of us regard with 
comparative complacency unaccounted-for gas equal to 5 p.ct. of 
the whole of the gas manufactured ? 

It might be profitable to re-open the question: Why should 
the unaccounted-for gas be 5 p.ct.—or any other proportion— 
of the make? To this, the following answers may be given: 

1. Shrinkage in bulk. 

2. Non-registration of consumers’ meters. 

3. Escapes that cause loss of gas. 


The last item may be divided into two classes: 


1. Loss before an escape is suspected. 
2. Loss between the date of the report of an escape and the 
location and repair of the defect. 


I agree with a statement made some years ago that in a well- 
managed gas undertaking there is no such thing as constant 
leakage at any point. There may be one leak per week in every 
100 miles of main, and sometimes less than that ; but if this leak 
is not discovered for a week, there will be two. You will agree 
with me when I say that this complaint is the most serious and 
most dangerous of all received in the distribution department of 
apy gas undertaking, and should receive immediate attention. 
Every report, however trivial, should be inspected the same day 
as received. 

CLASSIFICATION OF ESCAPES. ; 

Reports of escapes can be classified- into three categories: 
(1) Ordinary; (2) urgent; and (3) dangerous. By “ ordinary, I 
mean the kind which is reported by the business man on his way 
from home—perhaps he has meant to call and report this for the 
past week. It is “the stove that smells,” or “ when the room is 
You ask how long 


closed for some time there is a smell of gas.” 
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this has been noticed, and are informed that it has been noticeable 
for the past week or so. “ There is no need to send to-day, asno 
one is at home,” is a customary remark. 

By “urgent,” I mean the type reported (say) by telephone as a 
“ bad escape in the house.” The person will say that it is very 
bad, and should receive attention at once. 

By “ dangerous” is meant any escape previous to the meter, 
where the consumer has no control, and cannot stop it. These 
are either at the main or service outside the building. 

A few pertinent questions will soon elicit the necessary infor- 
mation to enable you to decide to which of the above categories 
an escape belongs. If in the first two, instructions should be 
given to the consumer immediately to shut-off the gas at the 
meter, and thus prevent the escape and eliminate thedanger. At 
the same time the consumer should be told not to take any 
naked light near to the Suspected trouble. If the consumer says 
that the gas has been shut-off, but the. smell continues, he should 
be told to open the windows, doors, &c., to ventilate the rooms 
and cellars, and to expose no lights anywhere in the house. 

In the first two instances the ordinary complaintsinspector can 
remedy the trouble; but in the third case everything depends on 
some form of predetermined system, with speed as the object in 
view. First, an efficient telephone system is essential ; the report 
should go straight through to the department concerned, and not 
be received by any other. After business hours, an intelligent 
person should be detailed to answer the telephone, and take mes- 
sages or instructions. Secondly, a list of the names, addresses, 
and occupations of all workmen and members of the staff in the 
department concerned should be in the hands of every employee 
and official. This is of great benefit to workmen requiring as- 
sistance, as they can call upon others near at hand. Thirdly, an 
emergency tool chest or cart should be kept outside the work- 
shops, containing one, two, or three complete sets of tools for 
tracing escapes. This will enable workmen to obtain a set of 
tools without wasting time seeking keys for workshops, &c. A 
complete set comprises: Striking hammer, bar, pick, shovel, 
trowel, smelling-pipe, tallow, calico, string, and electric hand- 
lamp. It is one man’s first duty each morning to examine this 
chest, and see that allis correct. If not, he must make inquiries 
of the other men as to where the materials are, and how long the 
electric lamp has been in use. Fourthly—transport. This is a 
very important point. The quicker the men can be transported 
to the job, the better. In a large undertaking there are usually 
several motor vehicles in commission, and one of these can gener- 

ally be requisitioned, if necessary. After business hours, some 
predetermined system of motor hire should be arranged, to en- 
able the men to be found and transported to the job, if a night 
shift is not kept. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEY, 


Upon arrival at the job, the fitter should first see the person 
who has reported.the escape, and ask to go to that portion of 
the house where the smell is most noticeable. Inquiry should be 
made as to whether the smell is noticeable in other houses. He 
should ventilate the house, forbid naked lights, and put out fires, 
if deemed necessary. In making a preliminary survey outside the 
house, the boxes of gas and water valves, stop cocks, hydrants, 
ggg sometimes give a good idea as to where to start opera- 

ions. 

The method of pricking-down over the main, and inserting a 
tube or pipe, with a view to tracing by the smell where to com- 
mence excavating operations, is the only sure method. It is usual 
to prick every three or four feet along the line of the main ap- 
proximately opposite the houses where there is the smell of gas. 
In forming an opinion of where to commence excavation, the 
judgment has to be acquired; but, when so acquired by the 
men, it is far more reliable than any instrument with which I am 
acquainted. 1 am of the opinion that instruments are too sensi- 
tive. When placed over a hole in the ground, where leakage 
Is suspected, the indicator travels straight to “ali gas,’’ because 
the ground 1s usually fairly saturated. If, after excavation, the 
source of leakage is not located, it is necessary completely to 
bare the main, to find which way the gas is travelling. It is im- 
Possible to form a correct opinion otherwise. A further exam- 
ination by means of pricking along the end of the opening sus- 
pectec will usually give a correct idea as to the source of the 
leakage. When the escape is located, it is a simple matter to 
Make a permanent or temporary repair. 

It is essential to the safety of life and property that, during 
Operations, no sparks or lights of any kind be allowed in the 
vicinity. Oil or tallow should be used plentifully when breaking- 
Up Concrete and macadam road surfaces. Pedestrians should 
be warned against smoking, or dropping lighted matches. Tram 

drivers should be warned to drive caretully past the danger zone, 
for fear of causing sparks; and electric hand lamps should be 
Used by the workmen in every instance. 


MISLEADING TROUBLES. 


These are sometimes plentiful; and however experienced the 
workmen may be, they can be misled. The odour of petrol 
Vapour in small quantities is very much like coal gas. A good 
idea can be formed if the smell is tound to be coming from 
pedern drains or sewers. It is very rare that coal gas perco- 
ita the modern drainage system, which is usually laid at a lower 
evel than the gas main. In almost every case the source of 


the smell is passing along electric conduits, fusion may be the 
cause of the trouble. The source should be looked for at some 
point where the main crosses, or is near, the conduit. If the 
quantity of gas passing through the conduit into property is dan- 
gerous, the ground should be throw open, and the conduit broken, 
in order to obtain an idea as to which way the gas is travelling. 
Escaping gas can travel up conduits when tusion is not the cause 
of the trouble ; but in this case the quantity is generally limited, 
as the gas has to percolate leaky conduits, blind boxes, &c., to 
enter property. Lagging or road foundation can be the cause 
of much misleading. Under the surface of the road are hun- 
dreds of small and large pockets which become charged with gas; 
and through this cause there appears to be very little difference 
in the quantity of gas at the various inspection holes which may 
be pricked. 


CausEs OF TROUBLE. 


Corrosion is chiefly found in services which are of wrought- 

iron. Fracture occurs with cast-iron mains, and is generally 
caused by frost, or by sudden change of temperature. In the 
majority of cases the fracture is at a point where a service con- 

nection has been made, or where a support has been placed under 
the main. The main should be laid on an even bed; excavation 

only being made to the necessary depth to which the main has to 
be lowered. Service connections weaken the main to a certain 
extent. Drawn joints are caused by subsidence. Re-caulking is 
oply a temporary measure of improvement, unless the settlement 
is complete. If it is not complete, and subsidence is still taking 
place, steel main with welded jointing is the only perfect cure. 
Heavy traffic of the present day has a detrimental effect on gas- 
mains. It can and does cause fractures to take place, especially 
if excavations to a greater depth than that of the main have been 
carried out near by. This will cause a weak foundation; and 
any heavy traffic passing over this point will transmit the weight 
and shock straight through the soft earth to the rigid main. This 
paper would not be complete without a few words upon elec- 
trolysis. Usually, the source of the escape can be easily traced, 
as it is generally at a point where the main is nearest the tram- 
way metals. The origin of the trouble is a different matter alto- 
gether, and it may be practically impossible to trace it. The 
only thing to do is to make a systematic test of the transmission 
of current between the mains and metals every time any excava- 
tion is taking place on the tramway route, and note which way the 
current is flowing, and whether the leakage is above the Board of 
Trade limits. If there is leakage through electrolysis at certain 
points of the main, I would not recommend insulation as a pre- 
ventive, because the trouble would simply be moved to another 
source. Connecting the main to the metals has been suggested as 
a means of eliminating metal deposit; but the experiment has not 
proved successful, and has since been condemned. Modern road 
construction will, to my mind, be beneficial to the preservation of 
the gas-main. Though far more difficult to excavate, the present 
concrete foundation, whether reinforced or not, will to a great 
extent eliminate road shock being transmitted to the main. It 
will also preserve the main from sudden changes of temperature. 
Of course, it is distinctly understood that the main is laid well 
beneath the concrete foundation, and not merely partly sub- 
merged. 

I am still looking for an easy and quick method of determining 
whether a “smell” is coal-gas or not. People often report an 
escape of gas when the smell is not due to gas; and it is very 
difficult to convince them of this. Palladium chloride papers turn 
colour in the presence of coal gas. 


Discussion. 


The PresIpENT said that many points of supreme interest had been 
raised ia ‘be paper. The question of unaccounted-for gas demanded 
constant thoughr and attenuon. Electrolysis was a growing evil ; and 
this subj-ct sbould be studied more extensively. 

Mr. FirtH, speaking of instruments used for detecting leakage, said 
it was always advisable to know the principle of an instrument before 
using it. It was at times difficult to tell whether a reported escape 
was really coal gas. He mentioned several cases in wbi h there bad 
been strong “smells of coal gas” reported, but which on examination 
could not be found. 

Mr. Roper, referring to unaccounted-for gas, said there was no re- 
cord of that lost when mains and services were being altered by 
workmen. 

A Memper, speaking on the question of electric handlamps, re- 
marked that he had many times noticed a spark made by the contact 
when the lamp was switched on. Such aspark ina place where there 
was an accumulation of gas was liable to be very dangerous, and 
therefore the speaker considered that a lamp of this type was certainly 
not one to use in such circumstances. There was a miner's electric 
lamp which he thought would be absolutely safe. 

Mr..M‘Nas said that electric lamps should be switched on before 
entering a building where there was a suspected escape of gas. 


. VoTEs OF THANKS. 


On the motion of Mr. M‘Nas, seconded by Mr. E. GILLETT 
(Bradford), a vote of thanks was accorded the contributors of the 
two papers; and Mr. Roper briefly responded for Mr. Pykett and 
himself. 

Mr. Boyes proposed, and Mr. Smattey (Castleford) seconded, 
a vote of thanks to Mr. Charles Wood for the use of the meeting 





the trouble may be traced to a garage situated close by. If 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ] 


Service-Pipes and Tenant’s Capital. 


S1r,—The Cowdenbeath Gas Company's rating appeal, reported in 
the ‘‘ JournaL ” for Feb. 13, raised one novel point which should be 
of interest to statutory gas companies in England, and appears to be 
deserving of further discussion. 

The Company maintained that a capital expenditure of £6330 on 
services should be allowed as tenant’s capital. The contention was 
not allowed; and in his judgment Lord Hunter said: ‘' It appears 
that the piping so laid is heritable, and as such its annual value ought 
to enter the valuation roll.’’ 

Hitherto I am not aware that any serious effort has been made on 
behalf of English gas companies to include the outlay on service pipes 
in tenant's capita!. Is the point worth putting to the test? In support 
of the claim one might take the case of a long length of main to supply 
@ particular district. For a while, a certain portion of the main is 
‘*dead’’; but, afier a time, the gap is gradually filled by the erection 
of houses to which service pipes for gas supply are laid. Does it 
appear a feasible and practicable arrangement that, with a hypothe- 
tical tenant and a hypothetical landlord, the latter should be continu- 
ally called upon to subscribe more capital for the undertaking? The 
case postulated above is for the majority of gas companies a regular 
occurrence; and ‘‘rent’’ uoder these constantly-changing conditions 
would be anything but a constant factor. 

A recent experience has lent added interest and fresh point to the 
question. Within the last week I have been discussing with a district 
valuer the assessments, for rating purposes, of gas and electricity 
undertakings. In a tentative way the valuer advanced the view that 
electric services should be regarded as tenant's capital ! 


SECRETARY AND ACCOUNTANT. 


REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 








(Extracted from the ‘Official Journal’’ for Feb. 20.] 
Nos. 3452 to 4092. 


BakKHUIZEN, W.—* Gas-burner.” No. 3596. 
Bicuowsky, F, von.—“ Method for production of cyanogen com- 
pounds.” No, 3766. 
Cummins, F. B.—“ Coke-extractors.” No. 3701. 
—— C,—“ Suspension means for adjustable gas-fittings.” No. 
3602. 
HartTHAN, J.—See Bichowsky, F. von. No. 3766. 
Heenan, J. N. D.— Separation of solid matter from gases.” 
No. 3868. 
HeEtps, G.—“ Gas-fires, gas-burners, &c.” 
HEtps, G.—“ Gas-ovens.” No. 4034. 
Jounston, W. A.—“ Back-pressure or reducing valve.” 
Leek, A. E.—See Heenan, J.N. D. No. 3868. 
M'‘LeEop, J. W.—* Cylindrical rotating retort.” No. 3589. 
STEwart, R. F.—“ Parification of cresylic acid.” Nos. 3702, 3703. 
Twice, C. H.—See Cutt, C. No. 3602. 
Wa.ms_cey, W. A.—See Stewart, R. F. Nos. 3702, 3703. 


No. 3827. 
No, 3486. 








PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 





Petitions Deposited against Private Bills. 

Petitions have been deposited by the Altrincham Gas Company 
against the Manchester Corporation Bill; by the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, and the Bishop’s Stortford, Harlow, and Epping Gas and 
Electricity Company against the North Metropolitan Electric Power 
Supply Company Bill; by the Grays and Tilbury Gas Company 
against the West Thurrock Wharf and Railways Bill; by the Hastings 
and St. Leonards Gas Company against the Hastings Corporation 
Bill; by the Bedwas and Machen, Caerphilly, Rhymney, Mynyd- 
dislwyn, Bedwelty, and Gelligaer Urban District Council, and the 
Great Western Railway Company, against the Rhymney and Aber 
Gas Bill; by the Gas Light and Coke Company against the London 
County Council (Lambeth Bridge) Bill. 


Tarred Roads and Fisheries. 

Lord DrssorouGH, on Tuesday of last week, moved for a return 
containing a general report of the laboratory experiments and field 
exper:ments carried out from 1919 to 1921 by the Joint Committee of 
the Ministry of Transport and the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
as to the effect of washings from tarred roads on fisheries. He said 
that many people ascribed the death of fish throughout the country 
to the tarring of roads. He urged the publication at the earliest pos- 
sible moment of the valuable report that was in being dealing with the 
prevention of river pollution. 

Lord Gainrorp remarked that he had had some experience of the 
matter, and he realized that pollution was due to four causes, included 
among which were sewage and local chemical works on the banks of 
rivers. The vital one was the tarring of roads at spots where rain 
water washed from the roads into the rivers. It had been proved 








that the use of bitumen instead of tar, though it was more ex en. 
sive, would solve the difficulty, because no deleterious matter came 
from it. 

Lord Parmoor said the Government hoped to publish the report, 
The matter was not a new one, and research had been largely under- 
taken. The report strongly condemned the use of tar in making roads 
at points where water would wash from the road surface into the 
streams; and the Committee considered that the highway author ities 
should give preference to bituminous asphalte. The desire of the 
Government was that the report should be printed and circulated as 
soon as possible. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Progress of Bills, 
Rotherham Corporation Bill: Read a second time, and committed, 


Gas Regulation Act. 

Copies were presented of drafts of Special Orders proposed io be 
made by the Board of Trade under section 10 of the Act on the appli. 
cation of the Brentford Gas Company and the Accrington Gas and 
Water Board. 

Sulphate of Ammonia Supplies. 

Mr. F. Martin, on Monday of last week, asked the Minister of 
Agriculture whether he was aware that during the spring months of 
last year home farmers had difficulty in obtaining supplies of sul- 
phate of ammonia, and tbat large quantities of this fertilizer were 
exported from this country; and whether he would take steps to 
ensure that a sufficient amount of the material was retained in this 
country and was made available to British agriculturists during seed 
time this year ? 

Mr. Buxton in reply said that he was aware that in some districts 
the supply of sulphate of ammonia for immediate delivery in the spring 
of last year was not large He was advised that the supplies available 
this year would be sufficient. The matter would be kept under obser- 
vation. 

Exports of Coal-Tar Products. 

Mr. A. V. ALEXANDER (Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of 
Trade), in a written reply to Mr. WADDINGTON, stated that the quantity 
of dyestuffs, products of coal tar, of United Kingdom manufacture, 
exported during the year 1913, was 60,733 cwi., of a total declared 
value of £206,109, or an average of £3 7s. 10d. percwt. The exports 
in 1923 amounted to 126,187 cwt., valued at £1,031,903, Or an average 
of £8 3s. 7d. per cwt. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Salcombe Gas and Coke Company, Ltd. 


On Tuesday, the rgth inst., Mr. Justice Russell heard a petition 
asking the Court to confirm resolutions which had been passed to ex- 
tend the objects of the Company. Mr. Whinney said the Company 
was founded in 1865, with a model memorandum, to supply Salcombe, 
in the county of Devon, with gas. The capital was only £2620, which 
had been fully paid up; and the business had been most successful. 
It was now proposed to carry on an electrical branch, and to deal in 
all apparatus used for the distribution and supply of electricity. It 
was further proposed to take power to borrow, and lend, money, to 
carry on the Company's business satisfactorily. No debentures had 
been issued, and the Master had found that the necessary resolutions 
had been duly passed and the consent of the creditors obtained. His 
Lordship sanctioned the alteration. 





Responsibility for Prepayment Meter Contents. 


The question as to whether money deposited in a prepayment gas- 
meter belongs to a gas company before it is collected each quarter was 
raised at the Leamington Police Court last week, in a case in which an 
errand boy named Alexander Boswell was charged with stealing £1 125. 
from a meter. The Chief Constable said he bad expected the Gas 
Company to take up the prosecution; but they had repudiated all 
convection with the matter, saying that the money did not belong 10 
them. He was therefore the prosecutor. Alderman W. Davis (oue 
of the Magistrates) thought, as the money would be deposited io the 
meter for the Gas Company, it was their property. The Clerk pointe 
out, however, that a case had been decided which supported the atti- 
tude of the Company. The money was the property of the occupier 
until it was collected bythe Company. The youth was bound over for 
twelve months, 


——_ 
—e 








Aberystwith Gas Company.—The report of the Directors states that 
the accounts for the halt-year ended Dec. 31 reveal the very satisfac- 
tory condition of the undertaking. There has been an increased “ 
of gas of more than 7 pct., the receipts from residuals have bee 
fairly good, the plant has been well maintained, and the profit is = 
as to justify the venturous reduction in the price of gas, which dates 
from Dec. 31—> reduction from 1s. to 10d. per therm—equivalent ! 
gd. per 1000 c.ft., and amounting to about £2800 per annum}, ." x 
per head of the population of the town. The balance of pro whos 
£2576, out of which it is proposed to pay dividends of 5 p.ct. 
anpum on the original shares, 10} p.ct. on the new shares, 15 p.ct. “ 
the preference shares, and 44 p.ct. on the debentures, all less — 
tax. This will leave £1224 to carry forward. The Directors state, 


with sincere regret, that their esteemed Secretary (Mr. W. J. Feat nsides) 


: a ber Fr p 
is retiring from the position. Reference was made to this matter 0 
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COMMERCIAL GAS COMPANY. 


re 


The Annual Ordinary Meeting was held last Thursday, at the | 


Cannon Street Hotel, E.C.—Mr. W. G. BrapsHaw, C.B.E., in the 
chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. F. J, Bradfield) read the notice convening the 
meeting ; and the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts were 
taken as read. 

A New DirreEcrTor. 


The CHAIRMAN, On rising, said: Gentlemen,—You will perhaps re- 
collect that at our meeting last year I had the sad duty of announcing 
that our esteemed friend and colleague Mr. R. Y. Bevan had passed 
away the previous day. After careful consideration, we have appointed 
in his place the Honourable Kenneth Mackay, the only surviving son 
of Lord Inchcape, the Chairman of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam- 
ship Company and other important concerns. I regret that he is not 
able to be with us to-day, by bis doctor’s orders; but perhaps I can 
speak of him more freely in his absence, He is, comparatively speak- 
ing, a young man; but I am sure you will agree that it is well for every 
company to have some younger men about it who will gradually ac- 
quire knowledge and experience of its circumstances and needs, and 
will bring to it the freshness and energy of youth. Mr. Mackay has 
had very unusual opportunities of. acquiring business experience in 
many important directions, and I can confidently introduce him to you 
as a promising son of a very distinguished father, whose footsteps he is 
closely following. His appointment will come up for confirmation by 
the shareholders at a later stage in our proceedings, when I can give 
you any further information which you may desire. 

SATISFACTORY REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


It is gratifying to your Directors that the report and accounts which 
I have the honour to submit for your approval to-day may undoubtedly 
be regarded as satisfactory. The year 1923, which they cover, was not 
characterized by ‘any notable incidents or, changes, if the political situ- 
ation, with which we have not to deal at this meeting, isexcepted. In 
the early months there was a slight improvement in trade, which, how- 
ever, speedily died away, and was followed by complete stagnation in 
nearly every industry; but in the last few months there were unmis- 
takable signs that a gradual revival in the commerce and manufactures 
of the country was taking place, and happily they have continued to 
the present day. If the improvement is not interfered with by. social 
or political disturbances, and if a wise monetary policy is pursued, we 
may hope with some confidence that the dawn of better things is at 
hand, and that the unemployment, which is.such a distressing feature 
of the present time, will gradually but surely pass away. Our ac- 
counts reflect accurately what I have pointed out as taking place around 
us, The district which we supply, being almost exclusively industrial 
and working class, is exceptionally sensitive to any change in the trade 
and business of the Metropolis. For the whole year we had an increase 
in our sale of gas of 34 p.ct., which was very satisfactory, and espe- 
cially soif we realize tnat the Company is completely surrounded by 
other gas companies, and that it has no virgin soil to exploit. It isan 
encouraging circumstance that the greater part of this increase took 
place in the second half of the year. For the first quarter our sales 
were less than those of the corresponding quarter of the previous year 
by nearly 3? p.ct.; in the second quarter, there was an increase of 
7 p.ct.; in the third quarter, of rather less than 1 p.ct.; and in the 
last quarter, an increase of nearly 7 p.ct, This improvement is being 
maintained during the current quarter. The output to date shows no 
falling off in the rate of increase of the last quarter of 1923. 


CONSUMPTION AND PRICE, 


The number of consumers is now 117,059, whith is 643 more than in 
December, 1922., During the year we fixed 3979 additional stoves, 
which is the highest number fitted in any year since 1916, Another 
feature of the year’s trading, which is instructive, pointing as it does 
to an increase in the purchasing power of the residents in the district, 
is that the average consumption per prepayment meter, which-had 
been dropping since 1920, when it reached its highest point of :19,574 


c.{t., now slightly exceeds this figure. Thé price charged for gas was | 


reduced at the commencement of the. year from rod. per therm, 
or 38, 11}d. per 1000 ¢.ft., to 9°6d. per therm, or 3s. 94d. per 1000 c.ft:, 
at which figure it stood during the whole year.. We have now further 
reduced it, as from the beginning of the. current year, to 88d. per 
therm, which is equivalent to 3s. 5°84: per rooo c.ft. The price is now 
about 49.p.ct. above. the pre-war price. As the cost of keeping ‘a 
Working man’s household is, according to the published figures of the 
Board of Trade; 79 p.ct. above the pre-war cost, the Gas Company is 
certainly supplying its customers with a cheap article. I ought to 
“Mention that, in reducing the price of gas to 8°8d. per therm, we are 
taking a risk of not being able to earn as large a profit in 1¢24 as we 
did. the previous year.. I have no doubt, however, of the. wisdom 
of trying to fan the glowing embers of .reviving trade, and of doing all 
— power to assist the manufacturers and other consumers in our 
strict 
A NEW SHOWROOM. 


In recent years the need and the benelit of drawing the attention of the 
Public to the numerous uses to which gas can be advantageously put 
has been increasingly apparent to gas administrators, and successful 
efforts bave been made from time to time to advertise the fact that gas 
is forthe home and for many industries the most economical and reli- 
able of «il fuels. During the past year a National Gas Exhibition has 
been he'd at Birmingham, and exhibits of gas. appliances have been 
_ at the Ideal Homes’ Exhibition, the Shipping and Engineering 

xhibition, and the Food and Cookery Exhibition. This year the 


ey is arranging for'a joint gas exhibit at the British Empire 
xhibition at Wembley, ‘in which we, with other companies, are taking 
a _Uitherto we have not possessed a showroom apart from the 
lef office at Stepney. We have now, however, purchased some 
eet premises in the East India Dock Road, where’ it is proposed 
een. permanent exhibits of ‘those’ appliances most suitable for 


(£4925. 





We anticipate that this additional showroom will greatly _ 


increase the sale of these appliances, and so augment the consumption 
of gas. Advantage will also be taken of the premises as a distribution 
depot; and we expect that a large economy, sufficient to defray the 
whole, or at any rate a considerable portion, of the cost of the show- 
room, will be effected, and the requirements of consumers in that part 
of our district will be more promptly dealt with. 


THE STANDARD PRICE, 


The report mentions that the Company has received notice that an 
application has been made to the Board of Trade by the London 
County Council for an Amending Order reducing the standard price 
prescribed by. the Commercial Gas Company (Charges) Order made in 
1921. The application is to be heard next month. The Gas Regula- 
tion Act, under which the existing Order was made and the new ap- 
plication is put forward, was passed mainly to remedy the hardships 
imposed on gas shareholders by the temporary failure of the old 
sliding-scale to meet the higher costs of manufacture brought about by 


‘the war. This Company’s Order was made in April, 1921; but owing 


to the disastrous miners’ strike of that year little advantage accrued to 
the shareholders until they received the dividend in August, 1922, and 
they have had no compensation whatever for the miserably inadequate 
dividends the Company were permitted todistribute during the war. It 
cannot-but be admitted that the Company has made a moderate use of 
the powers conferred upon it bythe Order. At the present time we are 
recommending the payment of dividends at the rate of 6 p.ct., whereas 
the rate of dividend authorized by the Company’s Order is £7 17s. 4d. 
p.ct. on the 4 p.ct. stock and £8 6s. 8d. on t':2 34 p.ct. stock. We do 
not contest that some reduction in the standard price is justified by the 
fall in the cost of manufacture and distribution, but we contend that, 
whatever reduction is made, it should only be in respect of those items 


‘of expenditure over which the Company has no control ; otherwise all 


incentive to economy of working and good management would be re- 
moved. Weare sure to receive equitable treatment at the hands of 
the Board of Trade; but their powers under the Act are restricted, 
and there is no appeal except by the cumbersome method of promoting 
a Private Act of Parliament. Any reduction of the standard price 
which would render it impossible for gas companies to pay such a divi- 
dend as would cause their stock to stand at or over par in the market, 
would increase the cost of raising capital, and ultimately ensure to the 
disadvantage of the consumer. An experience of many years leads me 
to say that the attempts of local authorities to harass public utility 
companies (often made merely for electioneering purposes) almost in- 
evitably result in loss to the consumers whose interests the lccal 
authority is supposed to protect. Tranquillity and freedom from out- 
side interference are required for the success of all industrial under- 
takings, and gas companies are no exception to the rule. Moreover, 
under the working of the sliding-scale, what is good or bad for the 
shareholders is also good or bad for the consumers, for their interests 
are identical. 
THE THERM INQUIRY, 


The report of the Board of Trade Departmental Committee, which I 


mentioned at our last annual meeting as having been appointed to con- 
sider the question whether gas should be charged for by the therm or 
by the rooo c.ft.—i.e., by the quantity of heat supplied or by the 
volume of gas—was a complete vindication of the therm method of 
computation. At the suggestion of the Committee, it has become the 
practice to state on accounts for’ gas delivered to consumers, not only 
the number of therms consumed, but their equivalent in cubic feet. 
The decision of the Committee has received practically the universal 
approval of the gas industry, and as the system is becoming better 
understood criticism on the part of the public and the Press is dying 
away. Asa result of the adoption of the therm system, it is now for 
the first time possible to make an accurate comparison of the working 
results of gas undertakings; and this is of itself a great advantage to 
gas administrators. 
THE ACCOUNTS. 


Let us now turn to the year's accounts. Although we sold 604,441 


| therms more than in 1922, the total cost of manufacture and distribu- 


tion was actually {11,778 less. The receipts from gas sold were less 
by £92,035, owing to the reduced price; but residual products yielded 
‘more by £63,204, and rentals of meters and stoves gave an additional 
So that the balance ‘of profit carried to the net revenue 
account, which amounted to £161,925, was only less by £12,074. 
‘Adding the balance brought forward from the previous year of £55,503, 
and deducting the interest on the debenture stock and temporary loans, 
amounting together to £19,866, we have a sum of £197,562 left. The 
dividend paid in July, at the rate of 6 p.ct. on both’ classes of stock, 
‘cost. £62,198. The payment of a dividend at the same rates which we 
recommend to you to-day will absorb a similar amount, and will leave 
a balance of £73,166 to be carried forward to the curgent year. This 
is £17,662 more than-was brought. forward from the previous year. 


LOOKING FORWARD. 


I have little to add to what I have already said. The year 1923 
was not an eventful one so far as the Company was concerned, but it 
brought with it a welcome increase of business and a steady improve- 
ment in many ways. We have purchased somewhat earlier than usual 
the coals required for the current year, at a small reduction on last 
year's prices; and it was well that we seized the opportunity of an 
easier market, for prices have hardened since. The price of coke 
appears at present likely to be maintained ; but the receipts from tar and 
sulphate will probably be less, and gas sold will not produce so much, 
owing to the lower price, unless we have a very much larger sale than 
is probable. But we may look forward, I think, to having, with some 
assistance from the sum carried forward, sufficient to provide a satis- 
factory dividend. Our relationsbip with our employees continues to 
be all that can be desired. The workmen, in accordance with an . 
arrangement made by the gas industry with the men’s representatives, 
have received an advance in their wages of about 2s, 3d. a week as 
from Jan. 1, and I believe that they are quite satisfied with the terms 
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of their employment. Under the profit-sharing scheme they have a 
large holdiag in the Company's stock, and the pension scheme and the 
benefit society give them a further interest in its success. The 
employees now have an interest amounting to just about £120,000 
which they would not have had bat for the profit-sharing scheme. 
What the future has in store for us, no man can say ; but the Com- 
pany is sound, and its works are well equipped and up-to-date. You 
are served by an able and devoted staff, admirably led and inspired 
by Mr. Stanley Jones and Mr. Bradfield. The men are satisfied that 
their welfare is a matter of concern to those who manage the Com- 
pany, and I am confident that they are loyal and true. The con- 
sumers are getting their gas at a moderate price, which compares ex- 
ceedingly favourably with the cost of almost every other commodity 
that they purchase. Thus, if no trouble comes upon us from outside, 
the future prosperity of the Company is well assured. I beg to 
move— 

“That the report and accounts be received, adopted, and en- 

tered on the minutes.” 

The Deputy-CHairman (Mr. H. E. Jones) said that he had very 
great pleasure in seconding the resolution, and be would Jike to sup- 
plement the Chairman’s admirab!e description of the Company's posi- 
tion in relation to the staff by letting them know how much they owed 
in this connection to the Chairman himself. It was largely the prac- 
tice to-day to put in the chair of companies men who had been a long 
time in the office, and therefore knew the routine, but their Chairman 
needed no such preparation. He gave at all times, with his very 
bright intelligence and great financial knowledge, the most careful 
attention to the details of the administration of the Company; and 
the relations with the workmen, which he spoke of as being so favour- 
able, were largely due to the way ia which he encouraged bis chief 
officers to give similar encouragement to those below them, and iden- 
tified himself always with any movement that could improve the posi- 
tion of the working classes in the employ of the Company. It was to 
him (the speaker) a matter of great pride to see that tbe second Com- 
pany with which he ever had anything to do bad reached the position 
of the Commercial Gas Company. Of course, it was a small under- 
taking compared with the two otber Companies with which it was put 
in a special class by the London County Council and the Board of 
Trade. One of these other Companies was ten times as large as theirs, 
and the other four times. Their works were all on a magoificent 
scale, and all three works of the Commercial Company (wbich they 
could not abandon because the smallest was in the most favourable 
position for getting coal on the Toames) would not quite make up one 
of an equal size of the works the other two Companies possessed, 
They knew that, to divide the staff up, with extra foremen, for a 
smaller output, handicapped one, but to-day the Commercial Com- 
pany was paying a rather better dividend, and the capital compared 
favourably with that of the other two large Companies. The Com- 
mercial Company had a district inhabited mainly by the working 
classes ; there were no luxurious shops, theatres, restaurants, hotels, 
&c. Yet they kept their flag flying, and this was because the Chair- 
man followed the plan of superintending everything. Asa lay Chair- 
man, not having been techoically connected with the industry, Mr. 
Bradshaw stood unrivalled to-day. Though, of course, he could not 
say much about this, they possessed in their Chief Officer a man who 
kept up the flag which his grandfather raised in 1853 when he came to 
London to take charge of the Company’s interests. Added to this, 
they had in their Secretary a statistician of the ablest and most dis- 
criminating character, and the promptest. He gave them at the very 
earliest time comparisons of the smallest items of the working of the 
Company and others round about, and these statistical warnings 
greatly assisted in keeping the Company where it stood to-day. It was 
with the greatest satisfaction that he seconded the adoption of the 
report and accounts, and declared—as, he supposed, the oldest share- 
holder present, and certainly the oldest gas administrator in London 
—how proud he was of this little Company. ; 

Mr. A. W. Rake thanked the Chairman for his very lucid speech. 
As to the action of the London County Council, he took it the Com- 
pany would take steps to have its views placed properly before the 
Tribunal that was to adjudicate. He gathered that the Company had 
not been at all hit by the dock strike. 

The CuarrMaAN rep!ied that they had already prepared themselves to 
meet the inquiry in the fullest possible manner. Toe dock strike had 
not affected them, as their coal nearly all came straight into the works. 


Tue DIvipEND. 


Moved by the Cnairman, and seconded by Mr. H. E. Jongs, the 
following motion was next agreed to: 

“That, pursuant to the recommendation of the Board of Direc- 

tors, a dividend be declared for the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1923, 

at the rate of 6 p.ct. per annum, less income-tax, on both the 4 p.ct. 
stock and the 33 p.ct. stock of the Company, payable on Feb. 22; 

and that warrants for the same be forwarded by post to the pro- 
prietors.” 


® 


Re-ELEcTIONS AND THANKS. 


The CuarrMan then proposed the re-election of the retiring Directors, 
Mr. H. E. Jones, Sir Frederick Green, K.B.E., and the Hon. Kenneth 
Mackay. Mr. Jones was a Past-President of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers and also of the Institution of Civil Engineers—the highest 
honour which an engineer in this or any other country could possibly 
attain. Sir Frederick Green's name was a household word in connec- 
tion with everything which was sound, and good, and prosperous. He 
had already mentioned Mr. Mackay, whose election to the Board would 
be an advantage to the Company. 

Mr. H. W. Gett, O.B.E., seconded the proposition, which was 
carried unanimously. 

The retiring Auditor (Mr. B. W. Ellis) was re-appointed, on the pro- 
position of Mr. G. M. GILL, seconded by Mr. Groves. 

On the motion of Mr. F. Jonzs, seconded by Mr. R. S. Younas, the 
Chairman and Directors were heartily thanked for their services during 
the past year. 

The CHairMAN acknowledged the compliment, and proposed a 
similar vote to the officers, staff, and workmen of the Company. They 
owed, he said, everything to the staff and workmen who served them 



















so well, 
account of Mr. Stanley Jones's work (and the work of others), bad it 
not been for the fact that his father and grandfather had laid the 
foundations of the Company in so sure and so strong a manner. They 
had a body of able and faithful servants ; and whatever might lie be. 
fore them, no effort would be spared on the part of those who did the 


But the Directors could not possibly have given so good an 


work of the Company. He said this with every confidence, because 
they had worked so well and strenuously in the past. 

Mr. Stanvey H. Jongs (the Engineer and General Manager), on be. 
half of the staff and workmen, said he was deeply grateful for the 
vote, The Chairman had referred to the loyalty and good work of the 
staff and employees. Happy was the nation that had no history, 
They in the gas industry had, in these troublous times, been singularly 
free from strikes and unrest, and this was largely due to the excellent 
relations between the representatives of the gas industry throughout 
the country and the trade union representatives of the workmen. He 
attended meetings once every few months for the Company, at which 
Mr. Milne Watson was in the chair, and they met Labour Members of 
Parliament and representatives from all over the country. There were 
some 900 undertakiogs represented—municipal as well as company— 
and it would please the shareholders to see the happy state of affairs 
that prevailed at these meetings. So long as this tactful treatment of 
labour in the gas industry continued, there was no need to worry ; and 
a great deal of the success achieved was due to the personal handling 
of affairs by Mr. Milne Watson. With regard to the work of the 
Company’s staff and men, he (Mr. Jones) could bear testimony 'o the 
excellent service they rendered, and to their loyalty. The staff in. 
cluded some young engineers who were, ia his opinion, unequalled in 
the gas industry. 

-’ BraDFIELD also acknowledged the vote on behalf of the clerical 
staff, 





GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 





There have appeared in the ‘‘London Gazette '’ the following 
further notices regarding applications to the Board of Trade under 
the Gas Regulation Act. 

SPECIAL ORDERS. 
King’s Lyon Gas Company. 

The Company intend to apply for an Order under section 10 to 

authorize the conversion of the capital, the fixing of a standard price, 


the raising of further capital, and the extensions of the limits of 
supply, &c. 


Pioner Gas Company, Ltd. 

Application is to be made by the Company for a Special Order to 
enable them to purchase further gas lands, to raise additional capital, 
to establish profit sharing, and to regulate the supply of gas. 

Poulton-le-Fylde Urban District Council. 

Notice is given by the Council of their intention to apply to the 
Board of Trade for an Order under section 10 empowering them to ex- 
tend the gas supply limits, to make provision as to the price to be 
charged for gas, to use-scheduled land for gas-works purposes, to 
borrow money, and to regulate the supply of gas. 

DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 

Ashburton Urban District Council —475 B.Th.U. (March 1.) 





GAS REGULATION ACT ORDERS. 





We have received from the Director of Gas Administration copies 
of the following further Orders made by the Board of Trade under 
section 1 of the Gas Regulation Act. 

Dunfermline Corporation. 

The Order is in general terms, without the naming of any price. 
(Feb. 14.) 

Edinburgh Corporation. 

After the declared date, “1-2d. per therm” shall be substituted for 
“ 6d. per 1000 c.ft.” in sub-section (1) of section 11 (differential charges) 
of the Edinburgh aod Leith Corporation Gas Order, 1902. (Feb. 15.) 

Festiniog Urban District Council. 

After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas sup- 
plied by the undertakers shall be 19°2d. per therm, 

After the declared date, the price of 15 6d. per therm shall be sub- 


stituted for the price of 4s. per 1000 c.ft. mentioned in Article XXVI. f 


of the Festiniog Gas Order, 1883. ’ 

After the declared date, the price of 19'2d. per therm shall be substi- 
tuted for the price of 5s, 6d. per 1000 c.{t. mentioned in Article XXVIII. 
of the Festiniog Gas Order, 1883. (Feb. 16.) 


Southport Corporation. 
After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 12d. per therm, and this price shall be 
substituted for the price of 4s. per 1000 c.ft. mentioned in section 3° 
(limiting price of gas) of the Southport Improvement Act, 1871. 
After the declared date, “1d. per therm” shall be substituted for 
“6d. per ro00 c.ft.” in the proviso (price of gas to consumers outside 
ae to paragraph (2) of Article I, of the Southport Order, 1992 
(Feb. 21.) 
West Staffordshire Gas Company, Ltd. 
After the declared date, the maximum price in respect of gas supplied 
by the undertakers shall be 18°8d, per therm, and tbis price sball be 
substituted for the price of 5s, 10d. per roco c.ft, wherever it is men- 
tioned in section 23 (price of gas) of the West Staffordshire Gas Order, 


1913. . 

otter the declared date, the “therm” shall be substituted for 
 r000 c.ft. ” in paragraph (2) of Schedule B to the West Staffordshire 
Gas Order, 1913, and “fifth of a penny” shall be substituted for 
“ penny " wherever it occurs in that paragraph. 


(Feb. 19.) 
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BRENTFORD GAS COMPANY. 


The Annual General Meeting was held last Wednesday at Caxton 
Hall, Westminster—Mr, R. J. Nevicce NEvILLE presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. H, L. Mann) having read the notice convening 
the meeting, and the resolutions of the last ordinary meeting and extra- 
ordinary meeting, the report of the Directors and statement of accounts 
were taken as read, 

The CHAIRMAN: It now becomes my duty to propose that the re- 
port and accounts, which have been in your hands now for some days, 
should be approved and adopted, and, in doing so, I think that I may 
congratulate the shareholders upon the results of the past year’s work- 
ing. When you consider the great difficulties we have had during the 
last year, the many uncertainties, the instability of business, and other 
things, you may fairly congratulate yourselves upon the fact that the 
account is so favourable as it is. 

LARGELY INCREASED OUTPUT. 


In the first place, the increase in the output has been extremely 
marked. The quantity of gas sold shows an increase of 8°57 pct., 
as compared with the previous year; and when I tell you that in the 
course of the last thirty years that figure has only been exceeded on 
four occasions, and that this period of thirty years includes the enor- 
mous increase that was due to the making of munitions during the war, 
you will consider yourselves in a very excellent position to have ob- 
tained in the past year such an increase as I have named. It is the 
fact that we have secured this increase in output which has put a 
favourable complexion upon almost everyitem in the accounts, This 
is arather important year for the Brentford Gas Company. We 
think it will be the last year during which the area of the Company 
will remain the same as it has been for the last eight years. It will be 
within the recollection of most of the proprietors—certainly of the 
older ones—that it was in 1915 that we took over the two smaller 
Companies of Staines and Egham and Sunbury. The Act of Parlia- 
ment which authorized the amalgamation received, I believe, the 
Royal Assent about three days before war was declared, so that the 
eight years I am referring to have constituted a period of great stress for 
all enterprises—and not least for the gas industry. I hope very sbortly 
we shall receive from the Board of Trade the Order which was mep- 
tioned to you at the extraordinary meeting on May 25 last, and if that 
is approved the area of the Company will be greatly extended. Of 
course, in taking over at the beginning of 1915 the two under- 
takings to which I have alluded we have not had at all the experience 
that we expected when we promoted the scheme, because ever since 
that year times have been abnormal ; but in spice of this, I may tell 
you that the united undertaking, which includes these two smaller 
concerns, has certainly derived very great benefit indeed from the 
amalgamation. Muchof the prosperity that we enjoy to-day is due to 
this amalgamation. The year has been remarkable for another fact, 
and that is that we have added the largest number of ordinary meter 
consumers recorded during the past twenty years; and, as you can 
easily understand, the ordinary consumer, as compared witb the slot 
consumer, is more profitable from the point of view of the Company, 
because his consumption is considerably greater than that of a slot con- 
sumer, It is due largely to the 1700 odd new ordinary consumers 
that we have had the expansion in the output of gas to which I have 
drawn your attention. 
OUTSIDE LIGHTING. 


You will see, if you look at the capital account, that large sums of 
money have been spent during the year on various objects which have 
been designed to cope with and promote the expansion of the business. 
The capital expenditure since Dec. 31, 1922, has been for lands ac- 
quired, including buildings, £39,545; new buildings, plant, and ma- 
chinery, £61 970; new mains, services, &c., £44,505; and new meters 
and stoves, £74,590. When I tell you that at the present moment we 
are putting out stoves to the number of 200 a week—that is to say, at 
the rate of 10,000 per annum—you can understand that, if things re- 
Main so, and we have normal times, the increase in business for the 
year 1924 Ought to be very considerable indeed. This means, of 
course, that our staff have been busy all the year in providing for the 
extended demand which we have had and which we expect, Besides 
this, we have recovered to a large extent our advertisement lighting. 
Ido not know whether any of you are familiar with our district, but 
if you will take a walk down the main streets you will be surprised to 
see what a large proportion of the outside lighting is in the hands of 
the Brentford Gas Company. This is due to the extent of our high- 
Pressure main system. Lighting of the kind to which I refer is a 
very good advertisement for us. Another thing which distinguishes 
the year under review is that we have achieved a record figure with 
regard to the revenue, That is to say, 1d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas sold 
is for the first time over £20,000. To beexact, it is £20,420. On the 
other basis, rd. per therm comes to £96,000. Thus it is quite clear 
that when we secure (as we expect to do) the Harrow and Richmond 
Companies, rd. per therm will represent well over £100,000. From in- 
formation we have received as to the outputs at both the places I 
have named, I think, as a Company, we shall have every reason to be 
Satisfied when these two undertakings are amalgamated with our own. 
We have alsohadarecord maximum output for a single day, and that 
‘Sover 20 millionc.ft. The average day's supply is about 144 millions. 
RATIO OF NET PROFIT TO GROSS REVENUE, 

Another feature which I am sure will commend itself to all the pro- 
Prigtors is that our ratio of net profit to gross revenue has turned the 
Corner, It is beginning to rise again, and we are getting back gradually 
into the position of some few years ago. For instance, in 1913, which 
pe the last year before the war, our ratio of net profit to gross 
F ga was 3s. 4d. in the pound, or 16 8 p.ct.; while ia 1916 it went 
own to 25, 64., in 1917 to Is. gd., in 1918 to 1s. 44., in 1919 to od., and 
'0 1920 to under 64, Then came a change. In 1921 the ratio of net 
~ to gross revenue was up to 1s. 4d. in the pound, in 1922 to ts. 84., 
a iN 1923 to 1s, 11d. This shows that we are returning to more 

~ times, The tendency with regard to expenditure has until 
quite recestly been on the downward grade. That is shown in the 





accounts, where you will see that the total expenditure appears as 
£1,205,359, as against {1,291,691 in the previous year, when the output 
was 8 57p.ct.less. This isa falling off of 6°68 p.ct. On the other side, the 
total revenue decrease was about 3 87 p.ct., or £56,000, This decrease 
is, of course, due to the fact that we reduced the price of gas very con- 
siderably during the year. The net result is that the balance which 
goes to profit and loss account has been increased by £29,703. 
THE LABOUR POSITION. 
Latterly prices of coal and other things which we require have shown 
a tendency fo rise. What the effect may be on the business of the 
dock strike, the railway strike, and the other strikes, it is impossible 
to say now; but there is no doubt that if the upset lasts long prices will 
be affected. Uafortunately, the dock industry, and some other indus- 
tries which have been disturbed, do not possess, as the gas industry 
does, the finest mediator in the country ; and luckily for the Brentford 
Company, that mediator is sitttng at this table. The tranquillity which 
prevails among the workmen throughout the gas industry is very largely 
due to the tactful way in which Mr. Milne Watson has dealt with the 
various questions regarding wages which are constantly cropping up. 
If any person deserves recognition, not only by the gas industry, but 
by the country at large, that person is Mr. Milne Watson, who has 
done so much in this way for an industry employing many millions of 
pounds capital, and many hundreds of thousands of people. We owe 
our very best thanks to him for having steered the ship of the industry 
as he has done so successfully through such troubled waters. [Ap- 
plause.] 
FURTHER LAND ACQUIRED, 


I do not propose to take you through the accounts in detail: I men- 
tioned just now that, in the capital account, we have spent £39,000 on 
land aad buildings. Included in that land is a piece at Greentord, 30 
acres in extent, which is excellently situated for our purposes on the 
Grand Junction Canal, which passes Southall. It is also close to the 
railway station, and will afford us tacilities for sidings. Itis well placed 
for our district, being at the north end, and if, and when, we are linked 
up with Harrow, it will give us an opportunity for an extension which 
we shall greatly need, for on a considerable portion of the land gas 
may be manufactured. This Greenford site, we think, will be most 
valuable to us in the future, and it is a purchase which will amply 
repay the Company. 
PRICE, OUTPUT, AND CALORIFIC VALUE. 


The price charged for gas at the begianing of 1923 was 11d. per 
therm. At present it is 9°8d., and it went down in two stages. The 
average price per therm for the year was about ro$d., and the relief 
which the consumers secured by the reductions amounted to about 
£125,000. That is to say, the reduction in the price of gas over the 
year has benefited the consumers to this extent. Of course, the figure 
of g*8d. per therm—our present price—will involve a rental reduc- 
tion for the current year to the extent of the difference between rod. 
and 98d. Glancing at the history of our Company, it is seen tbat the 
average increase in output during the last fifteen years amounts to about 
54 p.ct., and taking the last eight years the average increase works 
out at 36p.ct. This includes certain decreases of output which took 
place when the munition factories were shut down, after the enormous 
increases we had duriog the time they were open. We have brought 
ourselves into line with some of the other companies in London, by 
raising the calorific value of the gas from 460 to 500 B.Th.U. This 
has, we think, bestowed a great deal of benefit upon our consumers 
throughout the district. The difficulty we have had in our area, as I 
have told you before, is the tremendous way in which people will 
burn our gas for one ‘particular hour in the day—namely, mid-day 
Sunday. That is the heaviest hour we have during the whole week ; 
and the heaviest hour throughout the whole year is about the hottest 
Sunday in July. Then all the people have their coal fires out, and 
burn gas to cook. Anyhow, the actual output of gas in the Sunday 
mid-day hour is about 4o p.ct. higher than in any other hour during 
the week. The result of this has been to put a severe strain upon our 
supply during that time ; and in places where the pressure is difficult 
to arrange, Owing to the configuration of the ground, there has been 
trouble sometimes in meeting the requirements. But we think the 
higher calorific value we are now supplying has relieved the situation 
—at any rate, we have not since received many complaints in regard 
to pressure. y 


PREPARING FOR LARGER BUSINESS, 
We have also during the year gone in for a large number of exten- 
sions, and I wish that all the shareholders would come along and see 
the works both at Brentford and Southall. because I think the visit 
would well repay them for their trouble. We have got asplendid new 
set of purifiers at Southall, and we have also made an extensive addi- 
tion to our tar plant there. A very large sum has been spent, too, on 
mains and services. So that an enormous amount of work has been 
done during the year in preparation for the extension of business which 
we see in front of us. We are glad to know that building is being re- 
sumed in our district. - It is getting quite good in Brentford. There 
are new estates being planned, all of which will take our gas ; and not 
only is such an extension of building operations taking place in our 
district, but we look over our boundary into Harrow, and see also an 
enormous extension going on there. I hope, however, we have taken 
sufficient precautions to meet all likely demands. Our relations with 
our employees are excellent, and I think I am right in attributing that 
largely to the influence of Mr. Milne Watson, who has shown con- 
siderable statesmanship in the way in which he has handled the wages 
question. Quite recently we have, without any strike or friction with 
the men or the union which represents them, reviewed the sliding- 
scale under which the wages were fixed, and we have increased them 
by 4d. per hour, dating from Jan. 1 last. If we can only get equally 
good work from our men in the future as we have had in the past, and 
with trade and business increase normal, I think we sball be able to 
bear this extra burden with no great difficulty. In connection with our 
Order—which the General Election has delayed, but which we hope 
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will now very shortly be confirmed—we met with a considerable 
amount of opposition, the inquiry lasting several days; and it cost us, 
therefore, a good deal of money. 


FINANCIAL. 


Turning now to the accounts, you will see in the revenue statement 
that rates andjtaxes have risen slightly. The interest which we pay 
at the present time on our loan capital (£45,565) is practically the same 
as we have to pay in rates and taxes, which seems a pretty heavy pro- 
position, Asa matter of fact, rates and taxes amount to £880 a week and 
the debenture interest to £872 a week on the average. We had two 
steamships, and unfortunately the other day one of them, when in the 
North Sea, bringing coals from Newcastle, was cut through by an 
American boat, and became a wreck. Of course, the ship was insured, 
and I do not think its loss will make much difference to the accounts. 
You will see that, as a matter of fact, we have carried on during the past 
year practically upon an overdraft. The balance at debit of capital 
account is £202,434, and in the balance-sheet you will see “ Westminster 
Bank overaraft £200,282.” This means that the capital account is over- 
drawn to the extent of £200,000. The shareholders some time ago 
gave us powers to raise further capital, and it depends upon how long 
the bank will allow us to continue the overdraft as to when we shall 
have to exercise this power. The probability is that when we take 
over Richmond and Harrow we may have to get additional capital, 
but we shall not raise more than is necessary. The year under review 
is a very satisfactory one, and I think we may look forward to the 
future with confidence, I now beg to move— 


‘*That the Directors’ report and statement of accounts, as 
published, for the year ended Dec. 31, 1923, be received, adopted, 
and entered on the minutes.” , 


Sir RoBert SHarro Apair, Bart., seconded the resolution. 

Mr, L, TREwsy inquired whether the increase of 84 p.ct. in output 
was in volumes or therms, and also whether the Board had considered 
the advisability of establishing co-partnership. 

The CHAIRMAN replied that the increase was in therms. The 
Directors had carefully considered the question of co-partnership, but 
the Company had something which was rather different. They pro- 
vided pensions for their workmen, and they also gave them an allow- 
ance if they broke down. Many men had received this allowance in 
quite early days. The Board thought their men were well satisfied 
with present arrangements. 

Mr. BERTRAM W. ELtis congratulated the Board upon the progress 
of the Company during the past year. There was a large amount in 
the revenue account for repairs and renewals of stoves. He presumed 
that these stoves came in in a disgraceful condition, and he suggested 
that it might be possible to institute small quarterly manetary prizes 
to be awarded to those consumers who had kept their stoves in the 
best condition. This thought had occurred to him as the result of 
reading in the “Gas JournaL” about the action of the Macclesfield 
Corporation in selling gas at 4d, per therm less to consumers who 
installed improved fittings. 

The CHAIRMAN promised that the Board would consider the sug- 
gestion, but he did not think it was the dirtiness of the stoves that was 
the trouble with regard to repairs. Many of the stoves were old, and 
they had been overhauling them, and now that the calorific value of 
the gas had been changed it had been necessary to adjust a large pro- 
portion of the fittings. Over 50,000 had been inspected recently. 
If in the course of this work they came across defective stoves, it was, 
of course, not in the interest of the Company to let them remain, 
and so they took them to the works to be repaired. 

The resolution was then carried unanimously. 


THE DIVIDEND. 


. The CuairMAN then moved the following resolution, which was 
seconded by Sir Robert SHaFrTo Apair, and agreed to— 


“That final dividends for the year ended Dec. 31, 1923, subject 
to income-tax, be declared—viz., at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum 
on the 5 p.ct. preference stock; at the rate of £6 2s. p.ct. per 
annum on the ‘A’ consolidated stock; and at the rate of 
£6 2s. 6d. p.ct. per annum on the ‘B’ consolidated stock, and 
that such dividends be payable on March 1 next.” 


RE-ELECTIONS AND THANKS. 


The CHAIRMAN proposed the re-election as Directors of Sir Robert 
Shafto Adair, Bart., and Dr. Thomas Ethelbert Page. Both gentle- 
men had considerable knowledge of the Company’s business, and were 
most diligent Directors. 

Brigadier-General ALEXANDER H. W. Cowie, C.M.G., seconded this, 
and it was carried. 

On the proposition of Mr. W. B, Farquuar, seconded by Mr. Grew, 
the Auditors (Messrs. Monier F. Monier-Williams and Alfred Bevis) 
were re-appointed. 

+The CHAIRMAN proposed that the best thanks of the shareholders 
be given to the staff and workmen for the excellent services they had 
rendered to the Company. They had never had in their undertaking 
any trouble at all. They were on the best possible terms both with 
the staff and the workmen, and so long as this condition prevailed they 
would no doubt be able to give the proprietors a good return on their 
money. The Company were extremely well served by everyone. 

The vote was seconded by Mr. Bupcen, and passed heartily. 

Mr. A. A, Jounston (the Engineer and General Manager), returning 
thanks, remarked that any success which the staff had achieved might 
be attributed to excellent “team work.” The staff were absolutely 
loyal, not only to their heads, but to the undertaking generally. 


The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman 
and Directors. 


<a 
— 


Millom Gas-Works Improvements.—The Millom (Cumberland) 
District Council Gas Committee he.ve instructed Mr. Hoy, Gas Engi- 
neer, of Workington, to inspect the works and report on improve- 
ments necessary to bring the plant up-to-date. It is anticipated that 





LIVERPOOL GAS COMPANY. 


Cheaper Gas and Greater Consumption. 

The Annual Meeting of the Company was held last Thursday, in the 
offices, Duke Street, Liverpool—Mr. H. WavrE Deacon (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said the Company had power to declare a very much higher dividend 
than the 5% p.ct. that was agreed to; but as theirs was a public utility 
service, the Board preferred to continue their established policy of 
maintaining a reasonable dividend, while endeavouring ‘to sell as much 
gas as they could at as low a price as possible. In January, 1923, the 
price was 9d. per therm, in April it was reduced to 8'4d., in July to 
7°8d., and in October to 7'4d., at which figure it stood to-day. There 
were three main reasons which had enabled the Directors to make 
these large reductions: First, the decrease in the cost of materials, 
especially coal and oil; secondly, increased income from residuals; 
and, thirdly, the increase in the quantity of gas sold. The cost of coal 
and oil, as shown in the revenue statement, was £632,483, as compared 
with £744,567 in 1922, a decrease of £112,084. On the other hand, the 
residual products had realized £339,742, as compared with £265,115 
in 1922, an increase of £74,627. This was an unexpected result, and 
was largely due to the fact that, owing to the continuation of the dis. 
turbed political condition in the Ruhr area, large quantities of coke 
were exported at enhanced prices. Tar, also, had done much better 
than in the previous year ; and residuals had altogether yielded 53:8 
p.ct. of the gross cost of coal and oil, against a yield of 35°6 p.ct. in 
1922. The quantity of gas sold had a very important bearing on the 
cost of production, and he was glad to say that last year there was an 
increase of 4 p.ct. This was a very satisfactory state of affairs, when 
one bore in mind the competition of the electricity undertaking of 
the Corporation and the general unsatisfactory state of business. The 
Directors had had under consideration for some little time past the 
position of the employees who were members of the superannuation 
fund. Owing to the greatly changed values brought about by the war, 
it was clear that what was before the war a reasonable superannuation 
retiring allowance had become insufficient under the new conditions. 
It was decided, after conference with the employees concerned, to make 
such modifications in the constitution of the fund as would meet the 
case. This naturally entailed increased contributions both from the 
employees and the Company. The Board decided to make an annual 
payment of £6735 for five years, in addition to the regular percentage 
contributions. After making a transfer of £20,000 to the special pur- 
poses fund, the account showed a balance of £219,330 to be carried to 
the net revenue account. Adding to this £72,1c9 brought forward, 
and general interest £7159, and deducting the interest on debenture 
stock and mortgages and the dividends for the two half-years, there 
remained a balance of £116,929 to carry forward to next year’s account. 
Owing to the growth of jbusiness, the Directors had found it necessary 
to increase the gasholder capacity, and had made contracts for the 
erection of a holder at the Garston Works. The work was in hand, and 
the capital expenditure this year would naturally be much greater than 
it was last year. 

The report and accounts were adopted, and a dividend for the balf- 

ear ended Dec. 31 of 2% p.ct. on the ordinary stock (making 53 p.ct. 

or the year) was declared. 





Wandsworth, Wimbledon, and Epsom District Gas 
Company. 
In submitting to the proprietors next Tuesday the accounts for the 
year ended Dec. 31, the Directors will report that they show an in- 


crease in the sale of gas of 5'7 p.ct. The number of consumers is 
increased by 1253, and the number of stoves and other appliances by 
2724. The Directors regret to announce the death of Mr. H. S. 
Freeman, who was for nearly 30 years Engineer of the Wandsworth 
Company, and for the past 25 years a member of the Board. The 
Company's Act provides that the vacancy shall not be filled. The 
price of gas was reduced by #d. per therm (equivalent to nearly 3d. per 
1000 c.ft.) from midsummer last, and also by a further $d. dating from 
Christmas. The Gas Referees have certified that the gas supplied 
during the year averaged 474°75 B.Th.U.; the declared value being 
470. Capital was raised during the year—viz., £100,000 of new 
ordinary stock, £100,000 of 5 p.ct. preference stock, and £50,000 of 
4 p.ct debenture stock, yielding the net sum of £228,298, or £21,701 
below par values. The profit and loss account for the year, after pro- 
viding for the interest on mortgages and debenture stock, and on de- 
posits and loans for the past twelve months, and the dividends for the 
six months ended June 30, 1923, shows a balance of £62,111. The 
Directors recommend payment of dividends for the half-year ended 
Dec. 31 last at the following rates per annum: On the £100,000 of 
preference stock (raised in 1923), 5 p.ct.; on the £348,940 W ands- 
worth “C” stock (raised between 1900 and 1912), and the new ordi- 
nary stock (raised since 1912), £6 7s. 9d. p.ct.; on the £352,000 of 
Wimbledon stock (raised before 1912), £7 5s. p.ct.; on the £255,630 
of Wandsworth “B” stock (raised between 1856 and 1900), £7 12% 
6d. p.ct. ; on the £98,000 of Epsom stock (raised before 1912), £7 158 
p.ct.; and on the £30,oco of Wandsworth “A” stéck (raised before 
1856), £9 2s, 6d. p.ct. 





— 


Harpenden District Gas Company’s Capital Issue. —Messrs. A. & 
W. Richards, of No. 37, Walbrook, E.C., have received instructions 
from the Directors of the Harpenden District Gas Company to offer 
for sale by tender £7000 of additional capital stock, ranking “- 
standard dividend of 6 p.ct., subject to the sliding-scale, equally with 
the existing similar stock, on which the last dividend paid was £7 “ 
p.ct. The minimum price fixed is £105 per {100 of stock, a! whic 
price the yield on the present basis will be £7 os. 11d. p.ct. cor 
demands necessitate the raising of this further capital. Io the /as 
decade the output of gas has more than doubled, the sales having ~ 
up from 41} million c.ft. in 1913 to over 85} millions last yeah 





the expenditure involved will be about £1150. 


Tenders must be sent in to the firm by Friday morning next, Feb. *% 
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The Anaual Meeting of the Company was held on Tuesday of last 
week, at the Offices, No. 639, High Road, Tottenham—Mr. HENRY 
WooDALL in the chair. 

The Secretary (Mr. E, J. K. Fussell) read the notice calling the 
meting; and the Directors’ report and the accounts were taken as 
read. 


A SATISFACTORY STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said: It is with pleasure we again meet you to give an account of 
our stewardship, and I trust that you will agree that the accounts we 
are able to put before you are satisfactory. As I have stated before, 
our position is not yet what we desire, as we have not been able to re- 
duce the price of gas as we should have wished, although it is per- 
haps not unfair to remind you that the charge has been reduced since 
May, 1921—the time of highest price—by 44d. per therm, which on 
our present output would mean {210,000 per annum. The main 
reason is that, at the outbreak of the war, our then Engineer, Mr. 
Broadberry, had made plans for very extensive improvements, altera- 
tions, and extensions. Some of these, in spite of great difficulty and 
cost, we were able to carry out during the war period; but we have 
not yet completed allour improvements. We are still altering meters, 
substituting larger ones, having decided to get rid of all the 3-light 
meters on our district—in all 50,000. This is, of course, a great ex- 
pense, which must largely fallon revenue. Then we have outgrown 
our boilers and purifiers, and some of these have to be replaced, as 
well as sulphate and tar plants. I mention this to show you that for 
some time our charges against revenue for replacement must be high ; 
the ultimate result, however, will be to the good of all concerned. 
Turning to the accounts, you will see that we have raised £100,000 of 
“B” stock, upon which we obtained premiums of over £4000. The 
net addition to capital expenditure (gas only) amounts to £108,915. 
This addition was almost entirely due to the cost of the new gasholder 
of 7 million c.ft. capacity, now in use and of great value, together 
ag large connecting mains and the new meters for replacement 
of old. 


COAL DOWN AND RESIDUALS UP, 


The revenue account shows a smaller balance than in 1922 by £5905, 
which is very satisfactory, when it is considered that the decrease in 
price, including revised discounts, accounts for {100,000. The great 
improvement is due mainly totwo factors. The price of coal has gone 
down by 6s. a ton, and the price of residuals has gone up. In addi- 
tion, we have had a large increase in output. The net cost of coal, 
oil, and coke in 1923 was 2'18d. per therm, against 3°394. per therm in 
1922—a difference of 1:21d., or £67,634. Wecan hardly expect quite 
such good figures for residuals this year; but we have bought our 
coal, and there will be only a slight increase in that, We may have 
something additional to pay for oil, but I hope not. 


ELECTRICITY. 


With regard to the electricity accounts, you will see that we have in- 
creased our capital by anet sum of £9494, spent almost entirely on ex- 
tensions of mains. The balance of revenue account shows a slight 
increase, and a handsome return on our investment. 


DISTRIBUTION, 


During the year we have been giving great attention to our distribution 
system. In the early part of the year, we appointed.a District Super- 
intendent, Mr. S. B. Chandler; and the results in this department 
have been excellent. A very large number of new appliances have 
been fixed, and we have had a big increase in our high-pressure out- 
side lighting. The increase in the sale of gas has been 8°76 pct. This 
is, I believe, the largest increase of any of the London and Suburban 
Companies, and is a tribute to our staff, while it shows also what a 
splendid and growing district we have—our greatest asset. 


ASSESSMENT. 


It will be remembered that in 1917-18 we appealed against our assess- 
Ment, and it was then reduced by about 25 p.ct. The Rating Authori- 
ties have now rightly reviewed the situation, and have re-assessed 
us. The new assessment is higher than we think justified. Negotia- 
tions are taking place which we hope will result in a satisfactory agree- 
ment, but in any case an increase must be expected. 


PENSION FUND. 


This fund was started in 1914, but was not to operate for ten years. It 
has now come into operation, and already we have under it pensioned 
some of our old servants to our mutual satisfaction. The fund now 
amounts to upwards of £72,000; and in view of the fact that a large 
Portion of it is contributed by the employees, your Directors decided 
to invest at least the contributed portion outsidethe concern. You will 
see that in the general balance-sheet the fund now stands at £41,872, 

Utin addition there is about £30,000 invested, as you will see from 
the Pension Fund Account which has been sent to you. I feel sure you 
will approve the course we have taken. Working under the sliding- 
scale, and with our co-partnership arrangement and pension fund, our 
adertaking is now in as satisfactory a condition as we can hope for. 
2 you know, our staff and workpeople as a rule remain with us all 

cir working lives, and a man in whatever position, from Chief Engi- 
heer to the youngest stoker, can, if he leaves his bonus with us to ac- 
cumula‘e at compound interest, and if the present rate of dividend is 
ee retire after forty years’ service and claim a pension and 
ee which will bring him in as large an income as he would have had 
1 work ; and the cost of this to him out of his wages or salary is I p.ct. 


— the example of a man earning {2 a week, and never improving 
oe most unlikely case—if he joined the funds at 25, and 


He till he was 65, he would have a pension of £1 6s. 8d. a week. 
ho a also have accumulated capital—that is, if he invested all his 
ioe Onus in the Company—of £625, which, if our present rate of divi- 
hie is maintained, would give him in interest 15s. a week ; so that 
_ total income per week would be £2 1s. 8d., and his £625 of capital 

Could leave to his heirs. (“ Hear, hear.”] The cost to him out of 
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his wages would be 5d. a week, and the rest would come out of his 


co-partnership bonus and the Company's contributions. It is not likely 
that all our men will be able to keep their bonus intact, earning com- 
pound interest. There are sure to be cases of illness and misfortune 
that will make demands on some, and we do not desire that thrift be 
carried so far as to undermine the well-known generosity of the British 
working man. But atthe same time there is for all our men the chance 
of retiring at an age when they have plenty of vigour left, and being in 
an independent position, with the opportunity of doing good work and 
being useful citizens. 


CO-OPERATION AND HARMONY, 


A member of the ‘present Government is reported to have said the 
other day that “the Labour and Socialist movement was opposed to 
bureaucratic control of industry, because it revolted against the feel- 
ings of the people, who were liberty loving, and because it was not 
possible to do it and get co-operation and harmony.'’ If it would not 
be presumption on my part, I would commend the study of the work- 
ing of our undertaking to this gentleman, and I think he would agree 
that, without loss of liberty, we do get co-operation and harmony. 
What is more, we have to consider the consumer. Before we can get 
any addition to our dividend, we must give to the consumer, nine 
times what we divide; then weall get a benefit (except only the Directors, 
or bureaucrats, who, however, are generously treated by you). The 
investor gets a fair return for his money and the worker the same, if, 
and only if, he is efficient ; but the consumer gets the most considera- 
tion of all, and in what other trade is the consumer considered? We 
are a State-regulated monopoly, and it is not easy to see how the 
principles controlling us can be applied to other industries ; but it is 
worth while to try if something on the same lines cannot be ‘done, in 
which case many of the difficulties between Capital and Labour would 
be overcome. 
STANDARD PRICE, 


Our standard price is, as you know, 17#d. per therm, and would entitle 
us to pay 8} p.ct. on the ““B” stock, which is the bulk of our stock ; 
but we are contenting ourselves with 6} p.ct. The reason is that we 
realize the standard that was granted us in 1921 was granted at a time 
when the price of everything was high, and was not intended to enable 
us to pay a dividend such as it would enable us to pay to-day. Re- 
vision of standard price has begun, and our turn will come; and when 
it does we shall be prepared to justify the confidence that was put in 
us by the Board of Trade in 1921. 


THE FINANCIAL RESULT. 


Now to return to the financial result of our working—you will see that 
we are able to pay the same dividend as for the half-year to June; 
to transfer to the Insurance Fund £10,000; to pay the expenses of the 
issue of capital, £862; to transfer to the Electricity Renewals Fund, 
£2000; and then to carry forward £35,811—an increase of £1508. 
(* Hear, hear.”] This, ladies and gentlemen, is, I think, a result 
which can be regarded with satisfaction. It is one that could only be 
obtained by the good work of all concerned. It gratifies more than it 
surprises those of us who know how keen and capable our officers are, 
and how cordially they work with those under their control. I now 
move : 


‘* That the report of the Directors and statement of accounts for 
the year to Dec. 31, 1923, be received and adopted, and that the 
report be entered on the minutes of the proceedings of this day.” 


Mr. G. Hay Moraan, K.C., in seconding the motion, said he did 
not see that he could usefully add anything to the very lucid and full 
statement which the Chairman had given them. What had been said 
by Mr. Woodall about co-partnership, he hoped would be broadcasted 
among other industries, so that they might be tempted to follow the 
example of the gas industry in this respect. 

A SHAREHOLDER remarked that he saw in the revenue account there 
was a large increase under the heading of “ Repair and maintenance 
of mains and service-pipes, &c.” Was this owing to greater expendi- 
ture on material or labour? 

The CHairMAN replied that it was due to a bigger outlay in both 
respects, It merely meant that they had done more work. 

Mr. H. F. Parpy, referring to the statement that 50,000 meters 
were being replaced by larger ones, inquired whether these meters were 
hired out or supplied free of charge. 

The CHAIRMAN said they were nearly all slot-meters. In this case, 
the rent of the meter was paid for in the price of gas. As they were 
aware, a great deal more apparatus was now being used in houses than 
was formerly the case, and so the smaller meters had become incap- 
able of passing the quantity required. 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried unani- 
mously. 

Tue DIviIpENDs. 


The Depoty-Cuairman (Mr. Henry Bailey) then moved : 


“That the ¢* idends paid on Aug. 11, 1923, in respect of the 
half-year ended June 30, at the rate of 5 p.ct. per annum on the 
preference stock, 8 p.ct. per annum on the ‘A’ stock, and 6} p.ct. 
per annum on the ‘B’ stock, all less income-tax, be and are 
hereby confirmed. 

“ That a dividend at the rate of 5 p.ct. per aunum on the prefer- 
ence stock, 8 p.ct. per annum on the ‘A’ stock, and 6} p.ct. per 
annum on the ‘ B’ stock, all less income-tax, be declared for the 
half-year ended Dec. 31, 1923, payable on and after Feb. 26, and 
that the dividend warrants be sent to the proprietors by post.” 


As had been stated, these were not the full statutory dividends they 
were entitled to pay, if they could earn them, but they were en- 
deavouring as far as possible to reduce the price of gas to the con- 
sumer, and so could not expect more than the present rates of divi- 
dend, which he thought were very good. 

Mr. H. D. Extis seconded the proposition, which was agreed to, 
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Re-ELEcrTIons. 

The CHAIRMAN, proposing the re-election of Mr. Henry Bailey as a 
Director, said Mr, Bailey was the Deputy Chairman of the Company 
and their oldest Director, He had already been a member of the 
Board for 29 years, and they all hoped he wovld remain one for 
another 29 years. 

Mr. Hay MoraGan seconded, remarking that when he himself first of 
all joined the Board he served on both the Finance Committee and 
the Works Committee. Mr. Bailey was Chairman of the Finance 
Committee, and it was a great pleasure to work with him. He was a 
nice man to get on with, but he did not accept other people’s opinions 
witbout grave consideration. They could not have a better man as 
Chairman of the Finance Committee and as a Director. 

The resolution was agreed to, and acknowledged by Mr. Bailey. 

The CuairRMAN next moved the re-election as a Director of Mr. Sur- 
ridge—the youngest member of the Board. Mr. Surridge had been 
with them some little time, and they had found him a most helpful 
colleague, as they bad felt sure he would be. 

Mr. A. E, BroapDBEeRrRy seconded. He said he had known Mr. 
Surridge for a great many years, and he had always proved a very wise 
counsellor, and an excellent guide, philosopher, and friend. Since he 
had been on the Board, he had done good work for the Company. 

Mr. W. A. SurriDGE, acknowledging his re-appointment, which was 
carried, assured the proprietors that he would always do his best to 
deserve their confidence. 

Mr. W. B. Farguuar proposed the re-election of Mr. William Cash, 
the retiring Auditor. 

Mr. F, W. Cuurcu seconded this, and it was carried. 

Mr. WILLIAM Casi, returning thanks, said all present knew that 
the Tottenham Company had always been a well-managed and pro- 
gressive concern, and was in safe hands, As far as the accounts were 
concerned, he could assure them that they were in most excellent 
order, 

Mv. W. G. Brown proposed that the best thanks of the proprietors 
be given to the Chairman, Directors, and A: dtors, and also to the 
officers, staffs, and workmen, for their services to the Company during 
the past year. Everything appeared to him to be above criticism. 
They were all delighted to hear that the pension scheme had been 
developed so satisfactorily, and wished other companies would adopt 
a similar plan. 

Mr. S SANDELL seconded the vote, which was heartily accorded. 

The CuHairMan returned thanks for the Board, remarking upon the 
happy relations existing in the Company. They satisfied the share- 
holders by giving them a fair dividend, and at the same time gave to 
the men proper remuneration for their work—and a little more than 
that for their efficiency. It was a great comfort to feel that all their 
officers and employees, if they stayed with the Company (as he was 
glad to say they generally did), would in their own old age be well pro- 
vided for. Under these conditions everything went smoothly ; and as 
the Company had a very fine dis'rict, which was, he supposed, deve- 
loping as rapidly as any round London, they had a good future before 
them. They could feel that they were connected with an industry 
which was not in any way moribund, but which was beirg appreciated 
more than ever, They were exceedingly fortunate in having a most 
efficient, a most loyal, and a most able staff, and they were supported 
by as good a body of men as one could wisb for. 

Mr. Fossett, who also acknowledged the vote, said he would 
heartily recommend the s:aff to consider closely the remarks of the 
Chairman with regard tothe pension fund and co-partnership scheme. 
it was really wonderful to see what a man could accomplish if he 
Stayed with the Company—and they were encouraged to stay, because 
they always got praise for the good work they endeavoured to do. 
When they refi-cted that a man earning {2 a week to-day might retire 
at 65 and take {2 1s. 84. a week as pension, and leave £625 behind 
for nis heirs, it was no wonder that men grew old in the Company’s 
service 

Mr. Harocp C, Situ (the Chief Engineer), on behalf of the engi- 
neering staff and workmen, thanked the meeting for the vote, The 
Company was one for which they were all proud to work, and it would 
hearten them much to find their services were so well appreciated 
The co-partnership and pension schemes were greatly valued. 


TRADE NOTES. 





Tuliy Gas Plants. Ltd. 


The French Ageatscf Tully Gas Plants, Ltd.—the Socié é Anonyme 
des Appareils de Maoutention and Fours S:ein, of Paris—nonfy the 
receipt of an order for one Tul'y patent gasification plant, with a capa- 
city of 390,000 c.ft., for the Usine 4 Gaz, Biarritz. 


Hot-Water Supply. 


Messrs. Toomas Patterton, Heating Engineers. of Balham,S W. 12, 
have issued a complete catalogue of hot-water supply and heating 
specialities, the prices of which nave been revised throughout, and will 
be found to contain impo: tant modifications, rendered possible by im- 
proved methods of manufacture. Tne new publication is delightfully 
prepared, and the letterpress most informative. 


— 


Grays and Tilbury Price Reduction —Intimation is made by the 
Grays and Tiibury Gas Company toat the price of gas will b+ reduced 
by 1d. per therm as from the readings of the meters at Lady Day. 

Newmarket Gas Company.—Tbe annual meeting of this Company 
was held on Feb. 18. Mc. R. S ephenson, J.P., D L., presiding. The 
accounts show a balance of £5128 brought forward from the previous 
year. The profit earned during toe year ended Dec. 31, 1923, is £6628. 
making a balance at the credit of the profit and loss account of £11 757. 
The Directors recommended a dividend at the rate of 7} p.ct. on ine 
consolidated stock, less income tax, leaving {8297 to be carried forward 
to the next account. The price charged tor yas during the year was 
1s, 1d. per therm, and tbis has been reduced'to 1s. Mr. J. L. Jarvis 
(a Director of the Company) paid bigh tribute to the work of Mr. 
J. H. Troughton (Manager and Secretary). 












HORNSEY GAS COMPANY. 


The Annual Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held 
last Friday, at No. 5, Great Winchester Street, E.C.—Mr. A. M, 
Pappon (the Chairman) presiding. 


The Secretary (Mr. W. E. Roberts) read the notice conver icg tke 
meeting ; and the report and accounts were taken as read. 


An EXCELLENT STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT. 


The CHAIRMAN, in moving their adoption, said the proprietors bad 
for a long time past been accustomed to the presentation on occasions 
such as this of a satisfactory statement of account, but he ventured to 
think that the report which the Directors bad to make to them that day 
represented a considerable advance and improvement upon anything 
that they bad been able to do in the same way in the past. These 
results were simply the outcome of sedulous and continued endeavour 
on the part of the Board and the executive officers—on the part of the 
Board, to outline the technical and commercial policy, to which they 
bad adhered through times of great difficulty and embarrassment ; and 
on the part of the executive officers, to carry out the purposes of the 
Directors, with what he might term most excellent results. As was 
stated in the report, the sales of gas during 1923 exceeded in volume 
those of the preceding year by 3°3 p.ct. Shareholders might be in- 
clined to say, thinking of other undertakings, that this was not a great 
deal to make a song about, but it bad to be judged by the peculiar 
circumstances of their Company. A great many undertakings that bad 
not sought new business, or at all events had not taken any special 
measures to secure it, had had it thrust upon them by the development 
of new building estates, and where this occurred a large increase in 
business followed automatically. But there was nothing whatever of 
this kind in connection with their Company. He did pot say that 
there was not some sporadic building gcing on, for this, of course, was 
inevitable, but big schemes were conspic uous by their absence, So far 
as the Hornsey Compary had acquired an extended business, it bad 
been done by inducing the consumers to use a larger quantity of gas— 
and there was a very powerful inducement to their consumers to 
burn gas. 

A LARGER DIVIDEND. 


The paragraph in the report which related to the distribution of profit 
showed that they were able to give the proprietors a somewhat larger 
dividend. Of course, as they went up the scale of dividends, the incre- 
ments must necessarily become smaller and more difficult to confer. 
Therefore the Board hoped the proprietors would be gratified at the 
fact that the Board had been able to give them an increase in these 
difficult days—being assured that this course would not have been 
taken without reasonable assurance of the higher rate being maintained 
in the future. Of course, this was not positive, but any Board would 
hesitate to increase a dividend unless the probabilities were that this 
increase could be maintained ; and that was the case here. 


GAS PRICE REDUCTIONS. 


Then the report went on to refer to the price of gas. This was 
reduced at Lady Day from 94. to 8$4. per therm, and as from the 
Michaelmas quarter to 8d. per therm. Going back to Lady Day, 
1922, it would be found that as between tbat date and Michaelmas, 
1923—a period of eighteen months—the price of gas had been reduced 
by no less than 3d. per therm, and 3d. per therm was equivalent to 
just over 14d. per 1000 c.ft. The difference financially to the con- 
sumers was that if they consumed the same quantity of gas now as 
they did before, there would be a saving to them of over £46,000 ina 
year. It must be admitted that this was a very impressive and im- 
portant figure. It was remarkable that they should have managed to 
reduce the price of gas to this extent within a space of eighteen 
months, and personally the Board were rather pleased with it. It was 
a big accomplishment, of which they might be justly proud—particu- 
larly seeing that they were able to show a margin of profit sufficient 
for the distribution of an increased dividend He did not think that 
the consumers would be angry with the dividend; and he was sure 
the proprietors would be pleased that the consumers should have 
received such a very large proportion of the economy resulting from 
the Company’s administration during that period. Comparisons were 
always odious to one party or the other, but one could never escape 
them. The commercial man would always have to live in an atmo- 
sphere of comparison ; and when their Company in other days failed 
to give gas at a figure which was thought sufficiently low, there were 
rained upon them comparisons with what other people were doing 10 
their vicinity. Well, the Hornsey Company were now selling the 
cheapest gas on the North side of the Thames, and as cheap as any 00 
the South side. Theirs was not a very large undertaking, and they 
did not enjoy the privileges and the opportunity afforded to bigger 
ones in their commercial transactions. A!] their coal was brought to 
them by rail, Remembering these things, and realizing that they 
bad succeeded, and by no inconsiderable margin, in selling gas at 
the cheapest price on their side of the river, they had every reason to 
feel satisfied. 

THE CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
The next paragraph of the report was short, but extremely significant. 
It said: “ The c>-partnersbip system as sanctioned by the proprietors 
has now been brought into successful operation.” The Board only 
sovght to obtain the sanction of the proprietors to tbis some few 
months ago; but they had, prior to that time, very carefully thought 
out and defined the particular form of co-partnersbip that they pro- 
posed to extend to their employees. They were, he might say, pot 
without experience inthe matter, There was tbe experience Of ‘ a 
other gas undertskings to go upon, and the scheme as promu/gatt 
by tbeir own Company refiected this accumulated experience. 
thought it was a thorougbly good scheme, and it was certainly borse 
out by the success of otber similar schemes. After many years &% 
perience bmself in dealirg with labour, be was convinced tbat — 
bad simply taken a step which would have to be taken generally 
throvghout the country,.or tbe difficulties with which they were 7 
painfully familiar to-day would become accentuated to the point © 
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being impracticable. The principle underlying this was not profit 
shariog—that could be done in many different ways, It was some- 
thing far more than that. It was co-partnership, and it imposed on 
all the co- partners the duty of responding to the opportunities afforded 
tbem in connection with the undertaking. The Company provided 
the co-partnership money for the co partner. This scheme took 
nothing from him. He was paid the full measure of his labour at the 
highest current standard, and the co-partnership money was super- 
added. The Compavy wanted his sympathy, his co-operation, and his 
identity with the working, and the Board thought this was the best 
possible way to secure it. If they could only obtain this from the co- 
partners—and be felt sure they would—then the co-partners on their 







































































































i part would be surprised at what it would bring to them, and the pro- 
$ prietors would be surprised at the improved efficiency that it would 
) impart to the efforts of the Company. Outside all these things, he 
y did hope the proprietors would not fail to realize the d fficulties and 
; dangers which vould be avoided, and which they would never hear of, 
e because they would not come about. Co-partners had a sbare of the 
r responsibility and a stake in the Company, and they would give the 
e undertaking the benefit of their intelligence and of their interest to an 
y extent wbich could not be expected unless they bad this new scheme 
d conferred upon them. It was a great idea, and be boped the pro- 
e prietors and the co-partners would all try 10 push and promulgate it. 
AS Its ot ject was to make a capitalist of everyone. A man who had 
ie notbing in this world—an empty stomach and an emp'y pocket—with 
n- po prospects, was a danger toeverycne, It did not matter whether be 
at was a good man or a bad man, he was equally a danger. He would 
ar like to see the system extended generally, ard the bagis of national 
id competence and conteniment theréby widened, 

> THE ACCOUNTS. 
in There were ve-y few poin's in the accounts to which he need refer, 
of There remained to be issued, under powers conferred upon them, 
at {120,000 of capital stock and £34,500 of Jozn capital; but not a 
as f.rihing of tois weuld be issued unless the Board were absolutely 
far cbliged '0 da» so. There was no inmediate necessity for taking tbis 
ad scp, In the aggregate of these accounts, they bad 1e-eived. or were 
se purpor ed to have received, {£276 563; but there was £25,000 of tt is 
to monry which, while they bad received it in a sense, wes oct a burden 
upon them, as they did not have to pay any interest or dividend what- 
everon it, The consumers got the use of this £25,000 in supplying 
4 gas{or nothing. Deducting tbis sum from the capital received would 
bat bring 1t to about £346 per million c.ft. of ges sold. There were very 
nd few compames woica could compare favourably witb tbis figure; and 
a this was the bedrock of tbe success of their undertak ng. Oo tbe credit 
- side of tbe revenue a:count, tbey bad received during tbe year £18,639 
the less for gas and meter and stove rentals ; but r-siduals had brought in 
m4 {2670 more—not a very important increase. He said tbis because the 
“ prosperity be bad nouced in connection with s:vcral otber under- 
mY takings this year had been accompanied by an abnormal increase in 
i the returns from residuals. It se*med as though tbe Hornsey Company 
_ must have Jooked after their «ffairs very well in tbe preceding year, 
because they bad not done so much better in the past twelve montbs. 
The returns from tar bad increased about {4000; and the svlonate 
was figure was extremely good, because it showed that they bad produced 
the sulphate at tbe rate of ra:her more than tf ton per 100 tons of coal 
Jay, carbonized. They had realized the satisfactory net profit of £6 4s. 64. 
nas, perton, On this side of the revenue there were reduced receipts to 
ced the extent of £15 9:5, while on the otber side there was a reduced ex- 
t to penditure of £19.262, and the p-cfit had been augmented. by £3317. 
con- Wuh regard to the debit side of the account, maintenance charges 
y aS aggregated about rs. per tooo c.ft. of gas. This sum might be com- 
ina pletely inadequate for some undertakings, but was certainly not so in 
im- the case of the Hornsey Company. This question of the condition of 
d to tbe works and the value of the assets entered largely into a matter to 
teen which be had just been alluding—namely, the capital employed per 
was million c.ft, of gas sold. A low capital per million was no credit unless 
ticu- the works were in a good condition and the assets were sufficient to 
cient Carry on the business. All these requirements were satisfied in the 
that case of their Company. The proprietors might do worse than spend a 
sure day in going over the Hornsey Works, when they would be able to 
have satisfy themselves as to the truth of what he had said. Law charges 
from Were conspicuous by their absence. The Jegal position of gas under- 
were takiogs—especially with regard to the public authorities—was more 
cape Precarious and more difficult now than ever it was. Theindustry bad 
tmo- Come under new legal enactments, and there were constant changes in 
failed the law affecting the position in many ways. Among the many re- 
were quirements of a director, therefore, was tbe possession of 3 sensitive 
ng in appreciation of the legal position of bis company. Gas companies 
g the gecerally must be prepared in the future for expenditure in_ this 
py on respect considerably in excess of what they bad incurred in the past, 
| they if everything was to be properly safeguarded. Before showing the 
nigger Profit and makiog the appropriations which it was proprsed in the 
ht to Teport to do, there had been carried to the benefit fund {691. to co- 
they Partnership £1613. and tothe special parposes fund {1000. Whereas 
yas at they b-ought {16.065 iato account, they were going out with £17,629, 
‘on to thus adding to the carry forward £1564. The balance-sbeet he thought 

everyone would agree was a favourable one. 

AS TO THE FUTURE. 

ficant be Proprietors would perhaps be somewhat concerned as to the 
spew uture. They would have gatbered from what he bad already said 
1 only that the Company's possibilities of extending the sale of gas were not 
e ev 80 Naturally great as was the case in some other quarters, and that the 
oug Ompany must rely upon making gas more acceptable to the existing 
y = — rs, rather than depend upon any la'ge increment of new ones. 
eer pred had already accomplished a good ceal in this way by the re doc- 
a ‘on in price. Gas at 8d. per iberm cffered a very attractive com- 
oe mercial p-oposition to the consumer, who was hkely to use it for more 
ae rage ‘han he would if the price were bigher. He beld the view 
rae = © tcture of the industry m «nly depend: d upon ge'ting those who 
og be a Consumed gas to use it to a greater extent, and they would not do 
att ~ “ito gas at the price which at present generally obtained. If, 
t — al the Charge could be brought down, not to what it was before 
pre War, bat to a more favourable relationship with coal and ouher 








alternatives, he did believe that the use of gas would be enormously 
extended without the acquisition of any,new consumers at all. This 
was their strength. There was a huge amount to be accomplished yet, 
and it would be accomplished when the uses of gas were better under- 
stood, when the appliances were still further improved, and finally 
when tbe price of gas was reduced to a lower Jevel. 

The Deputy-CHairman (Mr. A. F. Phillips) seconded the motion, 
which was unanimously carried without discussion. 


Tue DivipDENDs. 


On the motion of the Cuairman, seconded by Mr. J. M. MILEs, it 
was agreed— 


That there now be declared dividends for the half-year ended 
Dec. 31, 1923 (being tbe final dividends for the year), as follows: 
On the preference stock, 5 p.ct per annum; on the consolidated 
“A” stock, 13 p.ct. per annum ; and on the consolidated stock, 
10 p.ct. per aonum, all less income-tsx (making with tbe interim 
dividend already paid on the “A” stock and consolidated s‘ock 
respectively 12} p.ct. and 9 p.ct. for the year); that such final 
dividends be paid on Marco1r; and that the sum of {1000 be 
carried to the reserve fund. 


OTHER BUSINESS. 


Mr. Puitiirs proposed the re-election as Directors of Mr. A. M. 
Paddoo and Mr. G. W. Carey. He remarked that the Chairman paid 
the greatest attention to the business, and analyzed every detail con- 
nected with the working. Mr. Carey was a most able accountant, 
whose services were of the utmost value. 

Mr. F. H Jongs, seconding, remarked that, besides being an ex- 
tremely able man, Mr. Paddon was very nice to work with, and they 
were altogether a most harmonious Board. Mr. Carey did excellent 
work, 

The proposal was agreed to. 

The CuHairMan next proposed that the remuneration of the Directors, 
as and io the manner now paid, be increased by £450. He said that, 
knowing all tbe circumstances, he thought this motion would come 
best from bim. Some five years bad elapsed since the pr »prietors Jast 
favoured the Directors with an increase in their fees, and during that 
time the business bad increased by about one-third. Tnis meant an 
addition to the responsibilities and duties connected with the Company 
—which was the main ground upon which an increase in remuneration 
to the administration sbould be granted. Their undertaking was con- 
tinually developing, and at present it was increasing at a rate which it 
bad never done before during his experience of 23 years. He felt 
therefore it was not unreasonable tbat they sbould ask the proprietors 
to recognize the greater demards made upon the Directors by iocreas- 
ing their remuneration. By coing this the proprietors would not only 
gratify the members of the Board, but woald serve a useful purpose 
of policy. If the undertaking was to maintain its position after the 
present Directors bad gone, it would be necessary to replace them by 
otbers well qualified to uphold its traditions, and this could be best 
assured by making the position attractive. 

The proposition was seconded by Mr. H. P. Bopkin, and heartily 
endorsed by those present. 

On the proposition of Mr. E L. Burton, seconded by Mr. W. 
Ricuarps. tbe retiring Auditor (Mr. H. A. Floate) was re-aproioted, 

Tpe CHAIRMAN, proposing a bearty vote of thanks to Mr. Buckley, 
Mr. R»berts, ard tbe other officers and servants of the Company, for 
their work during the past year, said be could-not devise anytbing to 
say of Mr. Buckley by way of compliment that was not better ex- 
pressed by the accounts themselves. He was a really exceptional 
officer—in fact, one of the ablest whose services they could possibly 
obtain. Mr. Roberts also was a most faithful servant, who sacrificed 
himself to the affairs of the Company. 

Mr. G. W. Carey seconded the vote, and said they were all glad 
to see representatives of the employees present at the meeting for 
the first time. 

The vote was heartily passed. 

Mr. J. W. Buckey (Eogineer and General Manager), on behalf of 
the offers, expressed appreciation of the vote. No one in England 
bad been the means of introducing co-partnersbip to a greater number 
of companies than Mr. Paddon. Referring to Hornsey's cheap gas, 
Mr. Buckley said it bad always been bis endeavour to be connected with 
undertakings selling gas at a low price. He trusted the day was not 
far distant when they would bz able to make a furtber reduction. 

Mr. Gopwin, one of the employees, remarked that the scheme of 
co-partpersbip had made a very fine impression. 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Directors, which was proposed by Mr. Burton. 





Flint Council and the Gas-Works.—It was reported at a meeting 
of the Fiint Town Council last week that the Finance Committee had 
discussed the question of the Council taking over the gas and water 


undertaking, and had decided that for the present the matter should 
be deferred. 


Trade Cookery and Industrial Gas Rates.—The Bradford Cor- 
poration Gas Commuiee, in response to an application by the local 
Fish Friers’ Association, have decided that fish friers, bakers, and 
otbers who use gas for trade cooking purpc ses shall be supplied at the 
industrial rate, which is 74. per 1000 c.ft. Jess than tbe ordinary rate 
of 4s. per 1000 c.ft. This reduction does not apply to cookery in 
private bouses. The gas for trade cockery is to be supplied through 
special meters. 

Cheaper Gas at Leeds.—The Leeds Corporation Gas Committee, 
on Friday, decided to reduce the price of gas for domestic and lighting 
purposes by 3d. per rooo c.ft., with proportionate reduc ion inthe scale 
of charges {or industrial uses. For domestic use and works ligbting the 
price will be 3s, 9d. per 1000 c.ft.,or 9°57d, per therm; for motive 
power acd furnace work it will be 33. to consumers of Jess tban 
100,000 c.ft., and 2s. 5d. to consumers of over that »mount. It is 
estimated that the profi: on the year's working will be £27,440, despite 
an increase of £31,020 in the cost of coal, 
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CROYDON GAS COMPANY. 


The 152nd Ordinary General Meeting of the proprietors of the 
Croydon Gas Company was held last Friday evening, when Mr. 
Witiiam Casx, who succeeded Mr. Charles Hussey as Chairman 
last year, presided. ; 


As compared with 1922, the sale of gas in therms showed an increase 
for 1923 of 814 p.ct. During the year the number of consumers in- 
creased by 1855, and in the same period the increase in gas appliances 
supplied by way of sale or hire had been 10,992, The price of gas had 
been reduced by rd. per therm, making the charge in the Croydon 
district 9d. per therm ; and the Directors were pleased to announce a 
further reduction of o'2d., with effect from April next. The reductions 
effected since 1921 amounted to 5d. per therm, and the gain to’ con- 
sumers, calculated on the sales of 1923, represented £226,825 a year, 
the new price bsing only 52 p.ct. above pre-war. The Directors 
recommended that dividends be declared for the half-year at the 
following rates p.ct. per annum, less income-tax: Preference stock, 
74; sliding-scale stock, 6}; and maximum dividend stock, 5—leaving 
a balance of £22,038 to be carried to the next account. 

The CuyaiRMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said he appreciated very highly the honour his colleagues on the 
Board had done him in asking him to take Mr. Hussey’s place. The 
sales of gas for last year, expressed in therms, showed an increase of 
a little over 8 p.ct. on the previous year, which, in tura, was 9 p.ct. 
increase on 1921. No less than 96 certificates had been granted to 
employees who had been with the Company for 25 years and upwards, 
and the pensions fund now amounted to £77,650, of which £45,000 was 
invested in outside securities. The daily tests made by the official gas 
examiner showed that the Company’s statutory obligations had. been 
completely complied with. The relations of the Board with the em- 
ployees were excellent. ‘There wasrapid development in the building 
of all description of houses in all parts of the district, and it had 
become necessary to consider the erection of new showrooms and 
workshops at Purley, and to extend the already commodious premises 
at Wellington and Norbury. Large expenditure in the extension of 
mains was contemplated, in view of the great growth of Croydon and 
its environments; and the Company were endeavouring to work in 
conjunction with local authorities in regard to causing as little in- 
convenience as possible in disturbing the roads. 

Sir Ernest Lams, one of the largest stockholders, congratulated 
the Directors on the magnificent progress of the Company. 

The report and accounts having been passed, the resolution declaring 
the dividends was unanimously accepted ; and Messrs. W. Cash, Percy 
H. Hall, and William J. Russell (who has been associated with the 
Company for over 60 years) were re-elected Directors. Mr. Fredk.S. 
Sloman was re-elected Auditor. 

Mr. ARCHIBALD Cappick (Engineer and Works Manager), replying 
to a vote of thanks to the officers, staff, and workmen, remarked that 
he thought they had never had a year of greater fluctuations in 
temperature than 1923. There had been a difference of 20° in: 24 
hours, and this meant that a very big consumption of gas had to be 
provided for. The Company broke all records last year; the con- 
sumption for one day approximating 10 million c.ft. : 

Mr. Wo. J. SANDEMAN (Distributing Engineer and Sales Manager), 
who was stated to have a national reputation for the competence of 
his department, also replied. 


-_ 


CHESTER UNITED GAS COMPANY. 





The Ordinary General Meeting of the Company was held last Monday, 
Sir J. M. Frost, J.P., the Chairman, presiding. The accounts. show 
that, after payment of dividend on ordinary stock to Dec. 31, 1922, and 
provision for income-tax, there was brought forward a net balance of 
£6715, to which was added £20,032 (the profit realized on the working 
for the year 1923), and £954 interest on amounts deposited—making a 
total of £27,703. Out of this the Directors have provided for the pay- 
ment of interest on temporary loans and debenture stock amounting 
to £3250, and dividend on preference stock of £2100, The Directors 
recommended the payment of a dividend of 24 p.ct. on the ordinary 
stock in respect of the half-year ended Dec. 31, 1923, making the basic 
rate of dividend of 5 p.ct. for the year. The price of gas has been 
below the basic price; and an additional dividend of 15s. p.ct. on the 
ordinary stock in respect of the past year has been recommended. A 
corresponding sum has been placed to the credit nf the co-partnersbip 
fund. Thecalorific value of the gas has been increased from 469 to 475 
B.Th.U. per c.ft., as from Dec. 15, 1923; and a further reduction in 
the price—from 9d. to 8'4d. per therm—has been made, faking effect 
from Dec. 31 last. 

The CuairMAN, in moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
said that, with the exception of receipts from gas and residuals, and 
cost of coal, there was no great divergence from last year’s figures, 
The sale of gas was highly satisfactory; the quantity sold being 
1,660,486 therms, as compared witb 1,546,622 therms for the previous 
year—an increase of 7'35p.ct Another good feature was that the 
sales amounted to 61°8 therms per ton of coal carbonized, compared 
with 58°8 therms in 1922. The receipts from residuals were good, and 
showed an increase of £4600, Tar realized abnormally high prices, 
resulting in an increased return of £4200; and sulphate accounted for 
an additional {600 on the ‘figure for the previous year. During the 
year they had had a house-to-house examination of the fittings, and 
had tested the meters in nearly one-half of the consumers’ premises. 
Anvother item of interest was that the new gasholder erected by Messrs 
Newton, Chambers, & Co., Ltd., had been brought into use last Decem- 
ber. Their co-partnership scheme had been in operation for over 
twenty years, and they had derived great benefit from it. Not only did 
it encourage thrift among the employees, but it was a useful medium 
for closer relationship between employer and workman. 


On the same day an extraordinary meeting was. held, when the 














CHAIRMAN formally moved that “ the Company do hereby approve and 
sanction a scheme enabling the employees to participate in the profits 
of the undertaking in accordance with section 32 of the Chester Gag 
Act, 1922.” 


_— 
—_ 


RAILWAY RATES ON COAL. 





The Abolition of the Flat Rate. 


The inquiry into the application of the Mining Association of Great 
Britain and the National Association of Coke Oven and By-Product 
Plant Owners, for the removal of the flat rate of 2d. per ton on coal, 
coke, and patent fuel, has now been completed ; and the judgment of 
the Railway Rates Tribunal is awaited. The application is made 
against the four large railway companies of the country, and the 
Cheshire Lines Committee. The case for the Mining Association was 
dealt with in these columns when the inquiry was opened {see 
“ JoURNAL ” for Jan. 2, p. 40]. 

The proceedings were resumed after the Christmas vacation, and 
new figures were placed before the Tribunal on behalf of the coal 
trade. Much prominence has been given to statistics purporting 
to show that, whereas in September, 1920 (when the rates on coal 
were increased by 100 p.ct. over pre-war rates, and a flat rate addi. 
tion of 6d. per ton, irrespective of distance, was made), the coal trade 
provided 27'1 p.ct. of the increased railway revenue, the percentage of 
the revenue that the trade provides at current rates (which are 50 p.ct 
above pre-war, plus a flat rate of 2d. per ton) is 58°4. It was also 
stated that, even if the application for the removal of the flat rate were 
acceded to, the trade would still be providing-over 50 pct. of the in- 
creased revenue of the railway companies. It is pointed out by the 
railway companies, however, that the coal traffic has increased con- 
siderably, and that, assuming the coal traffic at present bears the 
same proportion to the total traffic as it did in 1920, the trade is only 
providing 31'2 p.ct. of the increased revenue. But the railway com- 
panies do not uphold the proposition that particular industries should 
provide a fixed proportion of the revenue for ail time, because, if that 
were so, it would mean that, if-a trade were depressed, and the traffic 
was less in consequence, it would have to pay higher rates in order to 
provide its assigned proportion of the revenue. 

Another view put forward by the coal trade is that reduced rates on 
coal will stimulate traffic, and that an increase of 5 p.ct. in coal traffic 
would repay the railway companies for the loss of revenue following 
the abolition of the flat rate. The railway companies, however, con- 
sider that the coal traffic would have to be increased by 20 or 25 p.ct. 
to make good the loss, and that (to use Counsel’s words) the stimula- 
tion would have'to be carried almost to the point of intoxication. 

The railway companies attach considerable importance to the terms 
of section 60 of the Railways Act of 1921 (under which this applica- 
tion is made), and point out that, although it gives the Tribunal power 
to ‘reduce ’’ rates, it does not give power to “abolish” the fiat rate, 
which is a specific mode of charge. It was hinted by Counsel that if 
the application of the coal trade were granted, the railway companies 
might raiss this legal point in another place, with a view to having it 
disallowed. 

Again, it is urged by the railway companies that, in view of the fact 
that the Tribunal is shortly to make a general ‘survey of the whole 
question of railway rates, in order to fix new standard rates, the coal 
trade is trying to “steal a march” on that inquiry, so that it would 
have the advantage of saying, when that inquiry is held, that the flat 
rate already stands condemned. If the Tribunal granted the present 
application, the position would be that, though the flat rate was a 
proper rate in respect of other traffic, it was not so in respect of coal 
—an anomalous position. 

One of the points made by the coal trade in asking for this relief was 
that, as coal is the basis of industry, it should have special considera- 
tion over other traffic. The railway companies, however, say that they 
bave given special reductions in rates to certain industries which were 
depressed; whereas the coal industry is prosperous. Assuming aby 
relief given to coal were handed on to other industries, then it would 
mean that an industry which used large quantities of coal, but which 
happened to be prosperous, would reap more benefit from the decrease 
in coal rates than an industry which did not use much coal, but which 
happened to be depressed. It was much fairer, therefore, that the 
railway companies should be able to carry on the policy they bad in 
the past—namely, to give reductionsto industries which were depressed, 
in order to assist them to get back to normal conditions. 

As to costs of working traffic, a good deal of the coal traffic is con- 
veyed over comparatively short distances, which the railway companies 
say costs more to work than long-distance traffic. The flat rate, which 
is a charge imposed irrespective of distance, has a greater incidence 
upon short-distance than long distance traffic; and it is put forward by 
the railway companies that, in fact, this was the intention when it was 
imposed, in order to level-up the remunerativeness of the two traffics. 
The coal.trade challenged the statement that the short-distance traflic 
was comparatively costly to work, on the ground that its density, and 
the ease with which it was dealt with, enabled economies to be effected. 
It. was said by the railway companies that, if the flat rate were re 
moved, then long-distance coal traffic would be prejudiced as agaipst 
short-distance coal traffic. Indeed, the Hull Chamber of Commerce 
were represented before the Tribunal, their view being that, as the coal 
shipped from Humber ports has to travel long distances over the rail- 
ways as compared with coal shipped from the Tyne ports, for instance, 
which are competitors, the Humber ports are prejudiced. They sup- 
ported the application for a-percentage reduction. Counsel for the 

Mining Association, however, laid stress on the fact that the Associa 
tion represented the whole of the coal trade, and that more importance 
should be attached to their views than to those of the Hull Chamber 
of Commerce. Besides, it was urged, if the trade had to provide 4 
certain percentage of railway revenue, then the question of one class 
of traffic being prejudiced as against another was a domestic matter 
for the trade itself. The railways would not lose by it. — 
tables were put in by-the railway companies to show the relative’) 
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high cost of short-distance traffic; but the applicants held that they 
did not prove that this was the fact, owing to the absence of details. 
Evidence was called on behalf of the London, Midland, and Scottish 
and the London and North Eastern Railway Companies only. Coun- 
sel for the Great Western and the Southern Railways intimated that, 
so far as a case could be made out against them on the general figures 
put forward by the Mining Association, applying to the country gene- 
rally, they were prepared to let it stand. But they pointed out that, 
although the application of the Mining Association was made against 
each of the railway companies individually, practically no evidence 
had been given with regard to the coal traffic on their railways, which 
was worked under conditions which differed from thos: on the other 
railways. For the Great Western Company, it was pointed out, also, 
that quite recently the Tribunal refused an application by South 
Wales and Monmouthshire coalowners to abolish the flat rate on 
shipment coal in South Wales. Counsel quoted figures to show that 
the bulk of the coal carried on the Great Western Railway is South 
Wales coal, and also that the greater part of it is for shipment pur- 
oses, 
r When the inquiry was concluded, it was intimated that judgment 
might not be given for some time. 


i, 


GOSPORT GAS AND COKE COMPANY’S ORDER. 





Proposed Acquisition of the Fareham Gas and Coke Company. 


An inquiry into an application by the Gosport Gas and Coke Com- 
pany for a Special Order under section ro of the Gas Regulation Act, 
providing for the amalgamation of the Company with the Fareham 
Gas and Coke Company, was opened by Mr. H. C. Honey (Director 
of Gas Administration) at the offices of the Board of Trade last Wed- 
nesday, and was adjourned until yesterday. 


The promoters were represented by Mr. Jacques ABaDy. The Gos- 
port Corporation raised an objection in the interests of the consumers 
of Gosport, and were represented by Mr. F. J. Wrottgestey. The 
Fareham Urban District Council, represented by Mr. Rowanp Harkgr, 
had raised objections, chiefly with regard to the differential price to be 
charged as between Gosport and Fareham ; but these objections were 
disposed of mainly by agreement between the parties—subject, of 
course, to the approval of the Board of Trade. The Southern Rail- 
way Company objected, and were also represented by Mr. Harker, 
but the points raised are clause matters. The final objection was by 
the Misses Broadbank, represented by Mr. L. N. Brake on the ground 
tbat the new works, for the erection of which powers are sought in the 
Order, will depreciate the value of the property of the objectors, which 
adjoins the lands concerned ; but Mr, Blake intimated that it is pro- 
bable an agreement will be reached. 

Mr. ABaDy, opening the case, said it was proposed that the Gosport 
Company should acquire the undertaking of the Fareham Company. 
The former ‘Company was a very much larger undertaking than the 
Fareham, and was able to manufacture gas much more cheaply ; and 
it was proposed that the gas for supplying bsth Gosport and Fareham 
should be manufactured at the Gosport Works, thereby enabling a 
supply to be afforded in Farebam at a much lower price than that 
at which it could be supplied by the Fareham Company. It was not 
possible to charge the same price in both districts, owing to the extra 
costs of distribution by high pressure to the holder at the Farebam 
Works. Careful estimates had been made, however, and it was found 
necessary, in order to equate these costs, to charge in Fareham a price 
3d. per therm in excess of the charge in Gosport. Further, the extra 
distribution costs included certain annual charges in respect of costs 
which were redeemable; and by the redemptions being effected anoually 
it would be possible to reduce the differential of 3d. by successive 
steps of o'2d. per therm per annum, until the differential was reduced 
to 1:2d., which would be in ten years. Under section 8 of the Gosport 
Gas Act of 1908, a differential was authorized in parts of the Gosport 
Company's area, amounting to 1°2d.; so that the effect of the present 


proposals would be that in ten years’ time the consumers in Fareham . 


would be charged the same price as the outlying consumers in the pre- 
sent Gosport area, The original proposals of the draft Order did not 
provide for a diminution of the differential in Fareham ; but conversa- 
tions had taken place between the promoters and the Fareham Urban 
District Council, with the result that the proposals in that respect bad 
been amended ; and he was happy to say that he was supported by the 
Fareham Council, who asked the Board of Trade to give effect to the 
draft Order. 

As to the history of the Gosport undertaking, it was incorporated in 
1865. and by its Act of 1908 the capital was consolidated, and further 
powers given. The present area of supply is the borough of Gosport 
and two outlying parishes. The Fareham Company were also incor- 
porated in 1865, and obtained further powers by their Act of 1902 ; the 
present area of supply being the town and parish of Fareham, which 
adjoins the Gosport district. The two districts are connected by rail- 
way and tramway, and building development is taking place between 
the towns, thus closing up the area, though there are Government 
establishments, the existence of which will prevent the district being 
made absolutely compact in all directions. But the Directors of the 
Gosport Company took the view that the Fareham- district is the 
natura! one for the development of the Gosport Company ; and if 
It could be shown (as he believed it could be) that the result of the 
Order would be to reduce the price of gas in Fareham, and tend to 
reduce the charge in Gosport, and that the financial proposals were 
Within the capacity of the Gosport Company, then he asked tbat 
assent should be given to the Order, as being in the public interest, 

The issued capital of the Gosport Company, share and loan, is 
£99,125, exclusive of premiums, and the capital of the Fareham 
Company is £20,900, exclusive of premium. The unissued ordinary 
and losn capital of the Gosport Company is £27,195, and Fareham 
£23,136. In consequence of the proposal that the Fareham share- 


holders should have issued to them stock in the Gosport Company on 
— a lower rate of interest is payable than in respect of the present 


am shares, when the amalgamation is effected, the combined 





issued loan and share capital of the Gosport Company will be 
£126,325; and it is asked that the unexercised capital powers of the 
Fareham Company shall be transferred to the Gosport Company, so 
that there will exist authorized powers to issue £50,531, which is the 
summation of the unexercised capital powers of the two Companies. 
Some objection had been taken to the transference of the unissued 
capital powers of the Fareham Company ; but the figures showed that 
the proposal was a reasonable one. 

The sale of gas in Gosport is 183,000,000 c.ft. per annum, and in 
Fareham 28,000,000 c.ft.; the capital per million in Gosport being 
£466, and in Fareham £770. One penny per 1000 c.ft. represents 
£763 in the Gosport district, and between {117 and £118 in the Fare- 
ham area, The standard price in Gosport was fixed by the Act of 
1908 at 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., and by an Order of the Board of Trade 
in May, 1923, the figure of 12'2d. per therm was substituted. The 
standard price in Fareham was fixed by the Act of 1902 at 4s. 3d. per 
1000 c.ft., and, by a Board of Trade Order of April, 1923, the figure 
of 16°6d. per therm was substituted. Therefore, while the pre-war 
standard prices differed by 9d, per 1000 c.ft., the present standard 
prices differ by 4°4d. per therm, which, using the figures of conversion 
that were applied when the Orders were made, leaves a difference of 
2s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft. The differential price in the outlying area at 
Gosport was altered from 6d. per 1000 c.ft. to 1 2d. per therm. At 
present, the price in Gosport is 10°8d. per therm, and in Fareham 
16d. per therm; and the effect of the Order, as amended, will be that 
the consumers of Fareham will, from the commencement of the Order 
(July 1, 1924) be charged 13°8d. per therm, which will be subject to 
decrease or increase if reduction or increase is made in Gosport. The 
declared calorific value in Gosport is 400 B.Th.U., and in Fareham 
450 B.Th.U. The terms of the amalgamation are as follows: There 
is issued by the Fareham Company {10,000 of 8 p.ct. ordinary stock ; 
and {169 of 5 p.ct. prefereace stock in Gosport will be given for every 
£100 of the Fareham stock. There is issued £750 of 7 p.ct. Fareham 
ordinary stock, for which will be given £140 of 5 p.ct. preference 
stock of the Gosport Company for every {100 of Fareham stock. 
There is issued £6800 of Fareham 5 p.ct. preference stock; and an 
equivalent amount of § p.ct. preference stock in Gosport will be given. 
There are £3350 of 6 p.ct. mortgage bonds issued in relation to the 
Fareham undertaking, which will be replaced by the same amount of 
mortgage bonds bearing the same interest in the Gosport Company, In 
addition, the provisional agreement provides for the payment to the 
Fareham shareholders of £3200 in cash ; compensation to Directors 
amounting to £2250, and to the Manager £4500. When the value of 
the Fareham undertaking was being assessed by the Gosport Directors, 
it was shown that there existed a surplus of assets; and the existence 
of this surplus—which, of course, will be transferred to the new under- 
taking—was one of the considerations which moved them to agree to 
the terms stated. 

Dealing with the objection of the Gosport Corporation, Counsel 
said tbat the Town Clerk bad pointed out that as between 1913 and 
1923 there had been a large increase in the capacity of the Gosport 
Gas-Works. This was true, and it was one of the reasons which had 
actuated the Company in promoting this Order. As to that reason 
there was no dispute. If the Gosport Company, who have an efficient 
works —he believed that was also admitted—had an unused capacity, 
what better could be done with it than to employ it in making gas for 
distribution to a district such as Fareham, where it was not possible to 
vroduce gas at anything like the same figure as that at which it could 
be made in Gosport? It was proposed to close the Farebam Works 
and distribute by a boosting plant and high-pressure main to the 
holder at Fareham. The view was that the result of the authorization 
of this deal would be to reduce the cost of manufacture at Gosport, by 
the use of plant at present unutilized, thereby lowering overhead costs. 
Therefore, it would hasten the further reduction of the selling price in 
Gosport—because Gosport was subject to the sliding-scale—stimulate 
demand, and contribute to a further reduction in costs. The price in 


Fareham would also be reduced, and the demand there would be stimu-- 


lated, and lead to a further reduction in costs. Those advising the 
Gosport Company were satisfied that the differential proposed would 
cover the extra cost of supply in Fareham, and that the differential 
was not unreasonable. If that were so, then the apprehension of the 
Gosport Corporation—that the Gosport Company were taking-on an 
obligation which would result in a loss, which loss would be thrown 
on the Gosport consumers—was entirely unjustified. 

Counsel then asked for an amendment of the Board of Trade Order 
of May 10, 1923, with respect to the charges to prepayment consumers 
in Gosport. Section 5 of that Order authorized an extra charge for 
hire of 2:'6d. per therm where there was a cooker, and 2d. where there 
was not. Those figures were arrived at from the pre-war differentials, 
which were 134d. and rod. per rooo c.ft. When the schedule was 
submitted, the income budgeted for was calculated upon the income 
received on the 134d. and rod. basis; but the declared value of the 
gas was 400 B.Tb.U., and in consequence of this, and of the conver- 
sion from 134d. and rod. to 26d. and 2d. per therm respectively, the 
income received per therm had been very materially less than that 
which was budgeted for. Therefore, he asked that, for the 2°6d. and 
2d. in the 1923 Order, there should be substituted 3°4d. and 2°4d. 

Next, Counsel dealt with the objection of the Gosport Corporation, 
in which it was stated that the Company’s works bad recently been 
completely re-equipped with almost entirely new plant and apparatus, 
and the capacity greatly enlarged, without materially adding to the 
capital outlay as compared with 1913, when it was £74,859, compared 
with {92,142 now. During the last two years, it was said by the Gos- 
port Corporation, the consumers have contributed £39,816 towards 
the renewal and depreciation of the capital assets of the undertaking, 
and while they have on a former occasion protested to the proper 
authorities against the Company’s practice of charging capital expendi- 
ture to the revenue account, they realize that money so contributed at 
the present time by the consumers to the betterment of the undertaking 
will in the long run react to their own advantage, unless the resources 
of the Company are frittered away upon schemes such as proposed 
in the present Order. The Council offered the most emphatic opposi- 
tion to the acquisition of the Fareham undertaking, on the ground that 
it was opposed to the interests of their community, and did not arise 
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{rom any public necessity or demand. There is, the objection con- 
tinued, no pretence of communal interest between Fareham and Gos- 
port, which lie about six miles apart; and between the two areas 
there are vast stretches of open country, with no immediate prospect of 
development requiring the consumption of gas, The financial pro- 
posals regarding the transfer were also said to be extravagant, and in 
other ways objectionable. 
commercial value of the Fareham undertaking, and was further en- . 
cumbered by large payments to the Directors and staff. It was sub- 

mitted that it was quite unnecessary for the purchasing Company to 

pay the Directors of the selling Company any sum whatever. As to | 
the Manager’s compensation, while the Council did not demur to 


proper recognition of his past services, they submitted that the pay- | 


ment of a capital sum of £4500 was an unnecessary, expensive, and 
an erroneous method of bringing this about. Objection was also taken 
to the transfer of the unexhausted capital powers of the Fareham 
Company. 
Mr. WituiaM Casu (Auditor of the Gosport Company, and: Chair- 
man of a number of gas companies) gave evidence, and handed in a 
number of tables which bore out Mr. Abady's statement. 


to the Gosport Company, this was not unreasonable, having regard to | 


the general conditions of the undertaking. Further, capital powers | 


were not being increased in any way. The dividends actually paid by 
the Fareham Company from 1919 to 1922 were in excess of the autho- 
rized rate, but this arose from misapprehension in the minds of the 
Directors of the Fareham Company. If they had realized the posi- 
tion, no doubt they would have applied for an Order under the Tem- 
porary Increase of Charges Act. He pointed out, however, in ex- 
tenuation, that in previous years the Company had paid less than they 
might ‘have.paid. The excess paid he estimated at about £1000. The 
price in Gosport was reduced to 10'8d. per therm on Jan. 1, 1924; 
and the price of 16d. in Fareham bad been charged since July 1, 1923. 

Mr. Harker, on the question of the differential price in Fareham, 
said that the amalgamated Company would not be obliged to charge 
the consumers of Fareham the extra price, because one of the things 
in the general settlement in regard to the clause was that the word 
‘may ” should be substituted for the word “ shall,” 

Witness, referring to the surplus assets mentioned, said that the 
Fareham Company had certain assets, consisting of stocks, debts, and 
cash in hand, and it had been found that the stocks were substantially 
more than was disclosed in the balance-sheet. 
for a long time, as the Gosport Company had endeavoured to secure 
the undertaking at the lowest price. It was proposed to give the 
Directors ten years’ purchase of their fees. He admitted that the 
more usual course was to give seven years, but there had been one 
or two cases where a higher sum had been allowed. In this particu- 
lar instance the Director’s remuneration had hardly been increased 
at all since the war, and the amount was not extravagant for a com- 
pany of that size. Ten years’‘purchase had also been given to the 
Manager. The differential witness considered reasonable, because 


it was about mid-way between the present prices in Gosport and | 


Fareham. The added charge for capital was one justification for 


charging a differential in addition to the greater cost of conveying , 


gas to Fareham than to Gosport consumers.. He then referred to a 
clause introducing a quarterly slide, which provided that the rate of 
dividend in any year should not exceed the average of quarterly rates 
for each quarter. A similar clause was inserted in the Ipswich Order 
last year. It removed the tendency for a company to say that there 
was no point in reducing the price of gas in (say) March, because they 
would not get anything out of it, and so leaving it until June. 

Mr. WRoTTESLEY, cross-examining, said that there was nothing to 
prevent the Gosport Company at any time charging exactly the same 
price in Gosport as in Fareham ; and the Gosport Corporation objected 
to this. 

Witness said there must be the higher price to the Fareham con- 
sumers for the period which must elapse before they got down to the 
agreed figure of 1:'2d. After then the discretion ought to be with the 
Directors, for the reason that circumstances might arise at that time 
which would be such that the prices should be level. Such circum- 
stances might arise from the growth of the outlying district. 

Mr. Wrotrtescey held that there was nothing in the Order to pro- 
vide that this discretion was only to be exercised in that way if circum- 
stances did so alter. Counsel then went into the question of dividends 
paid by the Fareham Company in the past, in order to show that the 
Fareham shareholders would be doing pretty well out of the amalga- 
mation, and said that, in addition to the £3200 cash, they would get 
fixed dividends and a substantially bettersecurity. It was his sugges- 
tion that the Gosport Company had not troubled much about the 
Gosport consumers. 

Witness replied that the Gosport Company wanted to decrease the 
price to consumers in both areas, and make the concern a profitable 
one. 

Mr, WrotreEsLey then put questions to the effect that, whereas on 
the date of the transfer the Fareham consumers would get an immedi- 
ate reduction in price of 2:2d. per therm, there would be no corre- 
sponding reduction in Gosport. 

Witness answered that the price in Gosport had been reduced in 
January this year, and, moreover, the advantage of the improved 
working following the amalgamation would also go to the Gosport 
consumers, who were in the majority taking the amalgamated area as 
a whole. 

Mr, Asapy, in re-examination, referred to the fact that, under the 
Electricity Supply Act of 1919, there is a definite obligation to pay 
compensation to officers not taken over by one of the Joint Authorities 
provided for under that Act. 

Witnessialso pointed out that there are similar provisions in the Acts 
dealing with the Port of London Authority. 

Mr, Rowand Harker, speaking on behalf of the Southern Railway 
Company in regard to Clause 41 of the draft Order, which deals with 
the question of not being compelled to give a supply for other than 
domestic purposes where the capacity of the mains at the time of any 
application for an industrial supply is not sufficient to give this latter, 
said he understood that an endeavour was being made by the National 


As to the | 
transfer of the unexercised capital powers of the Fareham Company | 


Negotiations went on ; 


— 


Gas Council to agree a form of clause on this point with the railway 
companies generally, and he would be prepared to accept any such 
clause in lieu‘of the one appearing in the draft Order. As to clause 
44, dealing with the right of the Gas Company to impose specifications 
as to minimum size and the material of pipes, Counsel asked that the 


|| form of clause in the Gas Light and Coke Company's order of : 
The amount was greatly in excess of the | , pany 922 


should be inserted. 

Mr. Asapy said the promoters were not prepared to agree to the 
insertion of the Gas Light and Coke Company’s clause; but as there 
was the precedent, he did not feel that he could resist it, if the Board 
of Trade wished to insert it. 

Mr. Honey: We shall certainly do that. 


<i 


THE NORTH-EAST COAST COAL TRADE. 





From our Own Correspondent. 

The market has again been upset by the dockers’ strike. At the 
beginning of last week the shortage of tonnage began to be felt, 
owners being unwilling to send their boats if it could be avoided, for 
fear of their being held-up. The delayed settlement did not improve 
matters, but at the time of writing prospects appear brighter, and 
the tonnage position should rapidly adjust itself when normal condi. 
tions at the docks are resumed. 

Shortage of tonnage, together with the continued feeble expcrt 
demand for coking coal, has kept the whole market in a rather de. 
pressed state. With a limited outlet for coal, collieries and merchants 
have had to make price concessions in some cases. It may be that 
the supplying of arrears during the next week or two will stiffen 
things up, and inquiry for March and April is fairly satisfactory, 
But the lack of support for coking from France and Belgium points 
to increased quantities of reparation coal being forthcoming, and 
weakness in coking generally has an effect on all classes of Durham 
unscreened, 

Current quotations for gas-works are 24s. 6d. to 25s. f.0.b. for Wear 
Specials and best qualities (Holmside, New Pelton class), and 23s. 6d. 
to 24s. for seconds.° Best qualities are quoting 24s. 6d. for forward 
business. Good coking unscreened is as low as 22s. 6d. to 233. 





YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE COAL TRADE. 


From a Local Correspondent. 

All classes of gas coal are in good request in Yorkshire and Lanca.- 
shire, and prices remain steady. Thereis still a strong demand for all 
kinds of house coal, particularly from the London area and the Soutb, 
and prices are well maintained. The trade in industrial fuel also 
remains steady, and generally speaking collieries are well filled with 
orders. The export section is rather quiet, with not much sign of 
improvement while the Continental Exchanges are so greatly depre- 
ciated. Notwithstanding this fact there is very little coal availab'e 
owing to the large demand at home. 





COAL TRADE IN THE MIDLANDS. 


From a Local Correspondent. 

It is a long time since the market was so stringent as it is now. The 
supplies which accumulated in this district while the railway strike 
was on, and when London was cut off, have been cleared off, and now 
city merchants have the utmost difficulty in getting sufficient quanti- 
ties from the pits to meet the calls made upon them. It is not that 
they are in competition with exporters ; the root of the trouble is that 
the amount of coal raised is insufficient to go round. This position 
has recently been aggravated by the prevalence of influenza. At one 
Warwickshire colliery last week something like 70 men were absent 
from this cause, and reports from other districts tell a similar tale of 
short staffs and decreased output. 

Gas coke is far from plentiful, and an advance in price to the extent 
of about 2s. a ton was perhaps what might be expected. A less in- 
sistent demand for furnace coke is reported from the Continent, which 
will go some way to ease home conditions in respect of supplies, and 
it may be in time in respect of price as well. Meanwhile, 28s. at 
ovens is about the average for supplies outside contracts which last 
up till the end of March. 

Nuts and beans are described as ‘‘tight,’’ aad industrial concerns 
that have very small stocks have their anxious periods. Best house 
coal is in similar case. Prices are unchanged on the week, and are 
still above those ruling prior to the rail strike. 


_ 
— 


Wolverhampton Gas Company.—The accounts of the Company 
for the half-year ended Dec. 31 show that, after allowing for payment 
of interest on the debenture stock, there is a net profitof £20,048. To 
this sum has to be added the balance brought forward, making a total 
of £68,876. The Directors recommend dividends for the six months 
of 3 p.ct. upon the preference stcck, 5} p.ct. on the consolidated stock, 
and 3} p.ct: on the new ordinary gtock, all less income-tax. They 
also recommended that a further {10,000 be placed to suspense 
account towards meeting the cost of replacement of plant ; and tbat 
£1500 {part of undivided profit) be placed to reserve fund, leaving 4 
balance of £49,317 to be carried forward. The Directors announce 
a further reduction in the price of gas (this being the third reduction 
during the last twelve months), to take effect from the reading of the 
meters for the Lady Day quarter, for domestic and gentral purpos¢s 
from 9'5d. to 9°27d..per therm, for power and industrial purposes from 
68d. to 6°57d. per therm, and through prepayment meters from 12? 1, 
to 11°7d. per therm. The installation of vertical retorts erected two 
years ago having proved successful and economical in working, = 
system is being extended ; and considerable progress has been ma e 
with the work, which it is hoped will be completed in time to meet the 








heaviest demand for gas ext winter, 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Feb. 25. 

There has -been a slight increase in the price of pitch during the 
past week, owing to better demand. Solvent naphtha has also im- 
proved, and there is still a fair request. Other ‘articles remain about 
the same. 

The average values for gas-works products during last week were : 
Gas-works coal tar, 45s. 6d. to 50s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 55s. to 
578. 6d. f.0.b, West Coast—Manchester, 52s. 6d. to 55s. ; Liverpool, 
538. 6d. to 56s.; Clyde, 54s. 6d. to 57s. Benzole 90 p.ct., North, 
1s, 44d. to 18s. 5d.; crude 65 p.ct. at 120° C., g}d. to rod. naked 
at makers’ works ; 50-90 p.ct., naked, North, 1s. 9d. to 1s, 11d. Tolu- 
ole, naked, North, 1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d., nominal. Coal tar crude naphtha 
in bulk, North, 7$d. to 8d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, 1s. 2d. 
to1s.2$d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. Creosote, in 
bulk, North, liquid, 83d. to 84d.; salty, 8d. to 83d. ; Scotland, 73d. to 
8d. Heavy oils, in bulk, North, 9d. to 9}d. arbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 
as, 13d. to 28. 44d. prompt. Naphthalene, £15 to £16; salts, £6 to.f8, 
bags included. Anthracene, “A” quality, 4d. per minimum 40 p.ct., 
purely nominal; “B” unsaleable. 


—- 


Cleveland Gas Company.—The o8th half-yearly report of the 
Company states that during the past six months a profit was made of 
£1224. The Directors regret that, although the result is a consider- 
able improvement on the corresponding period of 1922, this was nulli- 
fied by a serious defalcation by « former member of the clerical staff, 
in respect of which the sum of £1231 had to be written off the accounts. 
The official had been with the Company several years, but the trust 
reposed in him had been misplaced. They propose that the credit 
balance of £1116 should be carried to the next half-year’s account. 


Narborough, Blaby, Enderby, and Whetstone Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Ltd.—The Directors state in their report to the shareholders 
that the past year has been the most successful in the history of the 
Company. The increase in the gas sent out was equal to 12°90 p.ct., 
but the sales of gas increased 23°98 p.ct., due to the great saving in 
leakage—the leakage account being reduced from 15 to 7 p.ct. There 
was also an increase in the gas made per ton of coal carbonized. 
Coke, tar, and sulphate of ammonia realized prices hitherto unattained, 
owing to much better yields in all the departments. The net profit 
for the year is double that of the previous year, which was a record. 
The Directors give full credit for the improved results to Mr. Eli Frost 
(the Engineer and Manager), whose energetic and systematic manage- 
ment is justified by actual results. The Directors recommend a final 
dividend of 2s, 6d. per share on the ordinary shares, making 10 p.ct. 
per annum, together with a further bonus of 2s. 6d. per share (equei 
to 15 p.ct. per annum), 





Gas-Works Assessment Appeal. 


The Hemel Hempstead and District Gas Company have recently 
successfully appealed against the existing assessment on their under- 
taking in the several parishes to which it extends. In September last, 
the Company received a notification from the Valuer to the Hertford 
County Council that a re-valuation of the undertaking was about to 
take place, and, in consequence, they sought the advice of Mr. E. 
Howard Collins, who recommended the Company to appeal against 
the assessment in force. The necessary appeals were entered; and 
the result is that the Company have obtained a reduction in the 
assessment of slightly over 42 p.ct. on the figures upon which they had 
hitherto paid. 


_ 
——- 


Birmingham Mining Students’ Dinner. 


There was a large attendance of mining experts and petroleum tech- 
nologists at the annual dinner of the University of Birmingham Mining 
Students’ Society, which was held on Feb. 20—Prof. K. Neville Moss 
presiding. The guests included Sir Robert Waley Cohen, K.B.E, 
(Chairman of the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum Company), Mr. W. G. 
Phillips (Chairman of the Warwickshire Coal Owners’ Association), 
Mr, W. E. Lee, C.B.E. (Secretary of the Mining Association of Great 
Britain), and Mr. Herbert Barringer (President of the Institution of 
Petroleum Technologists). There were also present Sir John Cadman, 
K.C.M.G., and Dr. J. S. Haldane, F.R.S. (Director of Mining Re- 
search). Sir Robert Waley Cohen and Mr. Phillips, replying to the 
principal toast, dwelt upon the value of the universities in providing a 
steady supply of sound technicians, and urged the importance of a 
thorough grounding in scientific principles before technical speciali- 
zation was embarked upon. ‘The University ” was proposed by Mr. 
Barringer, and Sir John Cadman in response expressed his certainty 
that the University would do its part in maintaining close touch with 
the practical side of the Mining Industry. He voiced gratitude for 
the support given by the petroleum and coal mining organizations and 
companies, ‘“ The Miaing Industry * was proposed by Dr. Haldane. 





tin 
— 


National Benzole Prices.—The National Benzole Company, Ltd., 
state that the current wholesale:prices of ** National Benzole’’ are 2s. 
per gallon in 2-gallon tins and 1s. 11d. per gallon in 50-gallon drums. 
** National Benzole’’ mixture is 1s. 8d. per gallon in 2-gallon tins 
and 1s. 7d. per gallon in 50-gallon drums. Scottish prices are 1d. per 
gallon additional. 

Bacup Gas Company.—The half-yearly report of ‘the Bacup Gas 
Company discloses a profit of £5148. There was an increase of 0°85 
p.ct. in the sales of gas. Dividends are being paid as follows: On the 
original, new ordinary, and preferred shares, ro p.ct.; on 1876 Act 
shares, 74 p.ct.; on Amendment Act and New Amendment Act shares, 








7 p.ct.; and on the new preference, 5 p.ct. 
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Lurgan Gas Undertaking.—The accounts of the Lurgan Urban 
Council for the past year show that the gas undertaking receipts 
amounted to £20,544, and expenditure to £17,081. 


Cork Gas Offices Robbed. —Two men armed with revolvers entered 
the offices of the Cork Gas Consumers’ Company, held up the staff, 
and got away with {12 15s., which was all the cash on the premises at 
the time. The men were unmasked. The police are investigating 
the outrage. 


Woking District Gas Company’s Success.—The Woking District 
Gas Company, in competition with the Wokiag Electric Supply Com- 
pany, have been successful in securing the contract for seven years for 
the whole of the street lighting. This will effect a saving to the rate- 
payersof {1300 perannum. The types of lamps to be adopted are 
Messrs. William Sugg & Co.'s “ Littleton ” and “ Windsor.” 


Bromsgrove Gas Light and Coke Company.—At the meeting on 
Monday, the 11th inst., the Directors’ report, which was approved, 
stated that on the year’s trading there was a net profit of £1969. The 
balance brought forward was {2011. Dividends were recommended 
for the year of 10 p.ct. on the original shares and 7 p.ct. on the “B” 
shares, both less tax, leaving a balance to be carried forward of £2205. 
The Chairman (Mr. J. Green) stated that the large holder had been 
telescoped, doubling its capacity; and the new retort-house, which 
was to be extended, had been fitted with charging and discharging plant. 
Sanction was given by the meeting to the raising of £2000 of 5 p.ct. 
debentures. 


Accidental Death from Gas Poisoning.—A verdict of ‘‘ Accidental 
causes’’ was recorded at an inquest at Hammersmith on Victoria 
Cooper (44), a domestic servant, who was found dead in bed at Weod- 
stock Road, Shepherd’s Bush. Walter Coat said the woman asked 
him for a candle as the gas had failed. She could not put any money 
in the meter, as the door was locked in the kitchen. The Coroner 
remarked that the evidence pointed to the fact that the gas failed in 
the afternoon in the woman's room, when she turned on the tap. The 
landlady came home that night and put some money in the meter, and 
in that way had allowed the gas to escape in the woman's bedroom, 
and so caused her death. 


Price of Gas at Seaham Harbour —Complaints of the high price 
of gas were made at a meeting ot the Seaham Harbour (co. Durham) 
Urban District Council. Mr. D. Sharvin remarked that gas com- 
panies expected a reasonable dividend ; but when onecame to consider 
the charge in Seaham and those in neighbouring districts, there was a 
great disparity. Seaham gas coal went to the Metropolis, and pro- 
duced gas something like 36 p.ct. cheaper than it was made at home, 
In a town five and-a half miles away the price was 2s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft., 
as against Seaham Harbour’s price of 5s..9d. With the pits close to 
the gas-works, he thought this ought not to be; and he therefore 
hoped the Gas Company would see their way to make a reduction in 
the price of gas. 









The Largest Industry In New York City.—Under this heading, 
“ Gas Logic ” says that probably 6,000,900 or more individuals are de. 
pendent every day on the gas supplied by the Consolidated Gas Com. 
pany of New York and Affiliated Gas Companies. It is estimated 
that the reproduction of the properties would involve’ the expendi. 
ture of at least $750,000,000. Federal, State,and Municipal taxes for 
1922 (charged as a part of operating costs) amounted to $12,463,158, as 
against $9,840,077 in 1921. The Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York and their Affiliated Gas Companies in 1922 sold 37,434.823,500 
c.ft. of gas. Costs for repairs and renewals in that year were 
$14,198,910, to ensure the maintenance of the gas and electric proper. 
ties at the highest possible efficiency. It required 133,000,000 gallons 
of gas oil a 748,000 gross tons of coal to manufacture gas during the 
year 1922. 


Shanklin Gas Company.—The accounts for the past year show, 
balance standing to the credit of the profit and loss account of £6556, 
subject to the payment of a dividend. The Directors recommend a 
distribution for the year at the rate of 7 p.ct., less income-tax. There 
has been an increase in the sale of gas of 1,648,000 c.ft. over the year 
1922. The Directors have been able to announce a reduction equal to 
od. per 1000 c.ft, in the price of gas from the reading of the meters in 
December last. The purifying plant has been reorganized, and further 
extension of plant will shortly be required to meet the continuing in. 
creased sale of gas. The laying of a high-pressure main to Wroxall, 
which comes within the Company’s area of supply, is being proceeded 
with, and gas will be available there at an early date. Negotiations 
were instituted in the early part of 1923 with a view to amalgamation 
with the Ventnor Gas and Water Company, but it is stated that they 
failed to mature. 





The price of gas in Ardee (co. Louth) has been further reduced by 
1s. 8d, par 1000 c.ft., making a reduction of 39 p.ct. in the past year, 


The Bawtry and District Gas Company announce that from 
April 1 the price of gas will be reduced by 1d. per therm, equivalent 
to 5d. per 1000 c.ft. 


The Thornton District Council have asked the Ministry of Health 
for sanction to borrow {1000 for the purchase of gas-cookers, to be 
let out on the bire-purchase system. 


The Bingley District Council have decided to adopt automatic 
lighting and ex:inguisbing of th: street gas-lamps. Toe change-over 
to the automatic system throughout the district will cost approxi- 
mately £4000. Pre-war lighting hours are also to be restored. 


A quantity of tar in the retort-house at the Windsor Street Gas. 
Works, Birmingham, became ignited on Tuesday of last week, the 
flames spreading up to the roof and causing some damage. The brigade 
promptly arrived, and with sand and water the blaze was extinguished. 
Tae task was rendered difficult by the clouds of dense smoke emitted, 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 





In spite of the uncertainty which prevailed 


asto an effectual settlement of the Dock strike, 
the sensational fall of the French franc, and 
the money stringency, it was remarkable that 
in most of the markets business was on the in- 
crease, and prices were consequently on the 
firm side. 


There is little doubt that the financial policy 


of the present Government is being watched 
closely in the City, and a good impression was 
made by the Premier's announcement thereon. 
Although it was a foregone conclusion, the state- | 


ment that the Capital Levy has been indefinitely 
postponed undoubtedly played a part in re- 
storing confidence. 

The week closed with substantially higher 
quotations compared with the previous week. 
War Loans rose §, Funding and Conversion 
Loans rose 3, and other gilt-edged securities 
showed good improvements. Quotations were 
also maintained in the Foreign Market, with 
the exception of French issues. There was a 
| good deal of business put through in the In- 
dustrial Market. Dorman Long shares were 





ANTE-WAR PRICES AND DIVIDENDS, LATEST DIVIDENDS, AND LAST WEEK’S TRANSACTIONS. 
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in demand as a result of the acquisition of the 
Sydney Harbour contract. 

Gas companies’ reports continue to be satis- 
factory, and, given fair treatment on any re- 
vision of the standard price, gas stocks should 
retain their stability and continue to be the 
safe investment they have always been. The 
changes in the quotations during the week, 
other than those quoted ex div. were: Falls— 
Continental Union ordinary 2 points, to 28-33, 
European 4, to 6.7, Gas Light 4 p.ct. pre- 
ference 1, to 60-63, and Imperial Continental 1, 
to 143- 148. Rise—Primitiva 5 p.ct. preference, 
to yg, to 1 13g. 

The foliowing transactions were recorded 
daring the week: On Monday, European 6}, 
62;, Gas Light and Coke 91}, 914, 92, 92} ex 
div., 4 p.ct. preference 784 ex div., Hastings 
and St. Leonards 5 p.ct. 95, 34 p.ct. 80, Impe- 
rial Continental 1454, 146, 1464, 1463, 147, 
Primitiva §8s., 8s. 3d., 5 p.ct. preference 
338. Igd., 338. 6d., 335. od., 348., 348. 6d., 
South Metropolitan 974. 97%, 64 p.ct. deben- 
ture 104;%, 105, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 100, 
Swansea 7 p.ct. preference 102}, 103}, 6} p.ct. 
debenture 102}, 103. Supplementary prices, 
Portsea Island 4 p.ct. debenture 72}. On 
Tuesday, Aldershot 4 p.ct. preference 704, 71} 
ex div., Alliance and Dublin 69, Brighton and 
Hove original 178, British 122, Continental 
Union 30, European 6, 64, Gas Light and Coke 
ott, 91%, 92 ex div., 4 p.ct. preference 774 ex 
div., Hastings 5 p. ct. 964, 964, Imperial Con- 
tinental 145, Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 1063, 
Primitiva 8s. 13d., 5 p.ct. preference 33s. 744., 
338. 1o4d., South Metropolitan 963, 97%, 97%, 
South Suburban ror, Swansea 7 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 1034, Wandsworth 3 p.ct. debenture 57. 
Ona Weanesday, Alliance and Dublin 67%, 68, 
Bournemouth 6 p.ct. preference 1123, 114, Gas 
Light and Coke gt}, 91%, 914, 92 e* div., 4 p.ct. 
preference 79 ¢¥ div., 3 p.ct. debenture 58, 59. 
Hastings and St. Leonards 34 p.ct. 81, Imperial 
Continental 145, 1464, Primitiva 5 p.ct. prefer- 
ence 348., 348. 3d., South Metropolitan 98. On 
Thursday, Aldershot 4 p.ct. preference 714, 72, 
Alliance and Dublin 68%, Bristol 5 p.ct. max. 
87%, 88 ex div., Continental Union 29, 7 p.ct. 
preference 79, European 6, Gas Light and Coke 
gtt, 91}, 92. 34 p.ct. maximum 61, 61}, 4 p.ct. 
preference 79, Imperial Continental 145, Monte- 
video 56, Oriental 102, 1024, Primitiva 8s. 9d., 
9s., 5 p.ct. preference 34s., 348. 3d., 348. 6d., 
348. 9d., 35s., San Paulo 6 p.ct. preference 53%, 
South Metropolitan 944. 95. 954, 95} e* div., 
Wandsworth (Wimbleaon Stock) 109}. Sup- 
plementary prices, Brighton and Hove 7 p.ct. 
debenture 1063, 107, Horley ‘‘A” 102%, 103, 
Watford ‘‘A” 116. Ono Friday, Bombay 53, 
Brentford ‘*A” 974 ex div., Bristol 5 p.ct. 
maximum 90% ¢¥ div., Cape Town 4} p.ct. pre- 
ference 6%, 44 p.ct. 1st mortgage debenture 75}, 
Continental Union 28, Croydon maximum divi- 
dend 87, European 6, 6}, Gas Light and Coke 
gt, 91%, 91%, 92, 4 p.ct. preference 774, Impe- 
rial Conunental 1453, Oriental 102}, 1024, 
Primitiva 8s., 5 p.ct. preference 34s., 34S. 9d., 
South Metropolitan 95 ex div., 3 p.ct. debenture 
594, Tottenham “A” 120 ex div. Supplemen- 
tary prices, Colombo 113, 114, Liverpool 5 p.ct. 
874, 88. 

In the Foreign Exchange Market the col- 
lapse and partial recovery of the French franc 
was the feature of the week, and, notwith- 
standing the drastic nature of the steps pro- 
posed by the French Government, confideuce 
was not restored. For the first time the franc 
was quoted above 100; the highest point 
touched being 105.30. At the end of the week, 
however, there was a partial recovery, and it 
closed at 99.35. Many reasons have been ad- 
vanced for the collapse; but it is obvious that 
the whole trouble is simply that the French 
Budget does not balance. The value of the 
sterling improved by reason of purchases in 
France. 

As the week advanced the monetary position 
became easier, and better terms were obtained 
by the Government for Treasury Biils, the 
tenders averaging about 1s. 6d. pcr. below the 
previous week's rate of £3 10s. 5°71d. 

Toe Indian demand tor silver caused the 
price to rise, and the rate closed at 33,%,d. for 
cash, 

The Bank rate is 4 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from 3 p.ct. on July 5. Bankers’ deposit 
rates are 2 p.ct. The deposit rates of the dis- 
count houses are 2 p.ct. at call and 2} p.ct. at 
notice. 
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86, Mark: Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SrnverTowN, 
Telegrams—‘ Hyprocutoric, Fen, Lonpon.”’ 
Telephone—Royat 1166. 


NVENTIONS PATENTED. TRADE 
MARKS REGISTERED. 

Advice, Handbook and Consultations Free—-KinGs 
Parent AGENoy, Ltd. (Direetor, B. T, King, A.I M.E., 
British and U.S. Regd. Patent Agent), 146a, QUEEN 
VicToriA STREET, LONDON, 86 years’ references. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 

Telephone: 596. Telegrams: “ GasmMETER,” 
ard-at 268; Stockport Road, MANCHESTER. 
Telephone: RusHoLme 97 . Telegrams: ‘‘GasMETER,” 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, S8.E. 11. 


Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘Gasrovs Lams.” 


| 


J. 


45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, S.E. 1. 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS, 
REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION, 
Telephones; 815, O!dham, and 2412 Hop, London. 


Telegrams— 
“Brappbock,OLDHAM,’’ and ‘‘METRIQUE, LAMB, LONDON.”’ 


BRITISH GAS PURIFYING MATERIAL. 
Atso BEST QUALITY DUTCH AND BELGIAN 
BOG ORE. 


SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 


RITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., LTD., 


Note change of address: — 
Head Office: 99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER 
North of England Representative : 
Marr. Dunn, M.I.Mech.E., Mansion House CHAMBERS, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
R presentative for Scotland: 


Cuas. Ferns, 147, BATH STREET, GLAsGow. 


MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT-AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lave, London, W.C.2. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Patent, London.” Phone 248 Hulborn. 
And 8, St. Nicholes Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyre, 


Fetenson BROTHERS, Ltd, 


FaLcona Works, BARNSLEY, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS METERS (Ordinary and Slot), 


“FALCON” INVERTED LAMPS, 
SQUARE STREET LANTERNS, 

SUPERHEATER BURNERS, and 
CONVERSION SETS for Street Lanterns, 





& J; BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters | 


Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHAM, and | 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary a? Hitt, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Royal 1484 


“TORTO” FIRE. CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD. 


83, St. Mary at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER: 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, St, Mary at Hun; Lonpon, E.C.3. 
Phone: Royal 1484 


TULLY GAS PLANTS, LTD., 


40, NORFOLK ST., STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 


‘OLE Makers of Tully’s Patent Gasi- 

FICATION PLANT. Specialists in Tar Ex- 

tractors, Coal Elevators and Conveyors, Hoppers, 
Bunkers, T.G.P. Fire Cement, Castings. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ DAMPER, EsTRAND, LONDON.” 
Telephone: City 4047-8 (Two lines). 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN RILEY & SONS, Limited, Chemi- 


val Manufacturers, Hapton, near Burnley, are 
MAKERS of Special SULPHURIC ACID (‘‘ Eagle” 
Brand), for Sulphate of Ammonia Making. Highest 
percentage of Sulphate of Ammonia obtained from the 
use of this Vitriol, which has row been used for Up- 
wane of 60 years. Reference given a Gas Ca 


ENQUIRIES SOLICITED. 
OR Gas Works Plant of Every De- 


scription ; also SULPHATE OF AMMONIA and 
SULPHUR RECOVERY ‘PLANTS. 
Cc. & W. WALKER, LIMITED, 
DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SALOP. 


J: z. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 

Ship Canal:Tar Works, Weaste, Manciester. 
Pitch,, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
al kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbotic Acid, Sulphate of 





Ammonia, «cx 
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